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During the early stages of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, contracts were 
let by the general manager to builders 
all over the country. Under the 
of the contracts the builders agreed to 


terms 


insure the vessels during the course of 
construction against the so-called “build 
ers risks.” Under some contracts the in 
surance clause provided that it must lb 
with companies satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernment; in others, this provision was 
not contained. 

In the latter part of June, General Goe 
thals sent for Mr. 
dent of Johnson & Figgins, and asked 
if he would accept appointment as chair- 
man of the Insurance Committee of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, for the 
purpose of looking after the interests of 
the Corporation in connection 


LaBoyteaux, presi- 


builder’s risk insurance. It was of course 
understood at that time that such service 
would be given the Government entirely 
without remuneration and that the firm 
he represented should have no connection 
or make any profit out of the business. 
As a result of this appointment it was 
Goethals that, as 
the American companies which were writ- 


suggested to General 
ing this class of msurance were at that 
time engaged in trying to formulate rates 
(especially for the wooden ships build- 
ing), and the tendency was to show a 
material increase in the current rates, 
it would be advisable for him to ask a 
committee of the underwriters to appear 
before him in Washington for a confer- 
This he did. During the confer- 
ence, the companies received the impres- 
sion that the control of all this builder's 
risk insurance was in the hands of the 


Fleet Corporation, which was not exactly 


ence. 


correct. After return of the companies 
to New York, the Chairman of the In- 
surance Committee had a number of con- 
ferences with them, at the first of which 
it was suggested that as this was a mat- 
ter in which the Government was directly 
interested, it was felt that all of the com- 
panies should contribute to the general 
cause by making a wholesale rate for 
that in 
the question of profit should be elimi- 
nated; that the business be handled ab- 
solutely without 
commission; and that the Government be 
furnished insurance at the absolute net 
cost to the companies, eliminating all 
cost of production and profit, and this 
was agreed to. 


this business; making this rate 


any brokerage agency 


The companies, however, had evolved 
the idea of a theorctical basis of raling, 
Starting upon the basis of the average 
fire rate on the ship-building plant at 
which the vessels were to be constructed. 
In a ship-building plant there are many 
varied industries, on some of which the 
rates are very high and which really have 
little or no connection with the risk in- 
cident to the building ways. These items 
would be the paint shop and such like 
where the rates are very high. The re- 


with the. 


sult of the application of this theory of 
average rate was that the rates promul- 
gated by the companies on the various 
plants were much in excess of those which 
had been prevailing prior to the inaugu- 
ration of this theoretical rating. Although 
it had been agreed by the companies that 
their rates were subject to a discount of 
33 1-3 per 
tion of brokerages, agency commissions 
and profit charges, the net result was too 
high a rate compared with those previ- 
ously effective and higher than the rates 
securable in other markets. 


cent., to cover the elimina- 


Another un- 
fortunate situation also developed at this 
time, vis., a number of the local agents, 
particularly in the Northwest, who had 
been counting on this business, got very 
active with their State insurance commis- 
sioners, with the result that many com- 
plaints were made of the business being 
taken away from the State and consider- 
able pressure was brought to bear through 
Representatives in Congress to have the 
business placed through their local agents. 
This would, of course, have had the re- 
sult of defeating the desired object, viz., 
lower rates for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment. Taking all the conditions (the in- 
rates by the 
agitation of the Resident 


crease in companies, the 
Agency law by 
several 
States) the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
under the management of Admiral Capps 
(after the retirement of General Goeth- 
als) took up the question of carrying the 
risks itself. 
ences it was decided that such a_ thing 
was entirely feasible, especially as the pre- 


the insurance commissioners in 


After a number of confer- 





THE BIG QUESTION IN MARINE 


mium income from the business would 
amount to somewhere between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000. The Insurance De- 
partment was therefore organized by the 
Fleet Corporation and at the present time 
all builder's risks in which the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation are interested are as- 
sumed by it. Prior to this change of pol- 
icy a number of the ship building yards 
had already arranged insurance on boats 
then under construction. In respect to 
such vessels the policy of the Fleet Cor- 
poration was not to disturb any more 
than necessary existing conditions and 
such insurance was allowed to remain in 
force and, where it expired prior to com- 
pletion of the vessel, the contractors were 
instructed to renew it. On all tonnage, 
however, where the insurance had not ac- 
tually attached, the insurance is now 
placed with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration through its insurance department. 


An Expert’s View 
of the Business 

The Eastern Underwriter this. week 
presented to the attention of one of the 
greatest marine tnderwriters in America, 
a man very close to the Government, 
five questions and asked him if he would 
answer them. With the understanding 
that he was not to be quoted but that his 
views were personal and not an expres 
sion of an official nature he consented to 
do SO, 

The opinions sought were on subjects 
about which there is the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion prevalent in the marine 
insurance world, 

The questions and answers follow: 

1. What is your estimate of the growth 
of the ocean marine insurance business— 
amount at risk—since the war started? 
The statement has been made that it is 
three times as large as it was in 1913. 

A. It is impossible to give an accurate 


A FABRICATED SHIP PLANT 


INSURANCE IS “WHAT WILL 
THE WAR?” 


BECOME OF 


answer to this question for the reason 
that you can not discuss ocean marine 
insurance without including war risk. A 
shipper formerly insured $20,000 worth 
of cargo. Now he insures $20,000 against 
marine risk and $20,000 against war risk. 
If you take the total amount insured it 
will exceed the total amount shipped. To 
give you an offhand answer to your 
query the amount of merchandise shipped 
and insured is less than before, but the 
class of vessels leads to higher rates and 
the value of the merchandise and the 
ships has brought the total result up so 
that there is double the amount of insur- 
ance carried than was the case before 
the war. 

2. Estimates have been made that the 
marine insurance companies have lost 
about fifty per cent. of their old risks by 
reason of the Government's taking over 
the cargo space for their own supplies, or 
taking over the hulls. Do you think this 
is an over-estimate ? 

A. I think 50 per cent. is very much of 
an over-estimate. Again you must dis 
linguish between marine and war risk, 
Marine insurance will go on; after the 
war, the war risk will stop. As far as 
I can see, taking over of the hulls by 
the Government has reduced marine in- 
surance on the hulls about 20 per cent. 
It has reduced the war risk very consid- 
erably More than 50 per cent, of the 
world’s war risks are covered by the 
governments 

With regard to cargoes there is a very 
considerable reduction by governments 
taking over certain classes of cargo where 
they assume the risk and place no insur- 
ance on it, All supplies going to armies 
are uninsured. Army supplies and gov 
ernment gargo are taking the place of 90 
per cent. of the private-owned cargoes 
going to transatlantic countries 

3. The leading marine underwriters 

(Continued on page 10.) 


THESE SHIPS AFTER 
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| Why Marine Rates Puzzle the New Broker 





By CLARENCE AXMAN, Editor The Eastern Underwriter t 











“How Marine Insurance Rates Are 
Made” seemed such an attractive title 
for an article for this issue that the 
cditor started right down for Beaver 
Sireet to land it. 

“What? Write an article on marine 
jnsurance rates?” echoed the broker. 
“Why you must think I have gone 
stark, raving mad. No two offices use 
the same methods in making rates and 
we certainly are not going to tell our 
competitors how we do it. It’s taken 
us too long to learn.” 

“What, write an article on marine 
insurance rates?” echoed the under 
writer. “How can I? If I told you how 
they were made at 4 o’clock at night 
ycu would hold me responsible when 
you found that the rates at 10 o'clock 
the next morning are entirely differ- 
ent.” 

So the editor gave up trying to in- 
duce an active figure in the business 
to sponsor such an article, and decided 
tou write one himself. He had discov- 
ered that it would be much easier get- 
ting a banker to tell for publication 
“The Best Way for a Yeggman to 
Crack a Safe.” 

Where Intuition Counts 

As a matter of fact, both the under- 
writer and the broker quoted above 
were right. Marine rates are judg- 
ment rates, intuitive rates, intangible 
rates and, above all else, they are un 
stable rates. The men who make them 
—they accept the title “underwriter” 
as their due—have a sixth sense, which 
may be called “feeling the market.” 
Their experience, their judgment, their 
knowledge of shipping, of finance, of 
international trade conditions, of inter- 
national politics and of psychology, 
too, are brought into play. Naturally, 
they must know all about marine in- 
surance practices, not only here but 
abroad; they must be familiar with 
perts, with dry docks, with shipyards, 
with exporters, with submarines. They 
must know just how much credence to 
piace in that story in the morning 
paper about the strike, or the revolu- 
tion, or the new cabinet, and what the 
real inward significance of it is—not 
how it will affect the situation to-day, 
but next week or the weeks to follow. 
Brokers Must Act Surely and Quickly 

The principal stock in trade of the 
broker is to know the market; to un- 
derstand what lines can be placed; and 
to know where to place them at the 
cheapest rate and in the speediest time 
possible. Time is a mighty important 
factor. If the New York telephone sys- 
tem ever quit work for lack of coal it 
would play the dickens in marine in- 
surance. If a broker is slow in placing 
a line of a million, say, something may 
happen in the meantime—a submarine, 
for instance—which will shoot the rate 
up to dizzy heights. It is his knowl- 
edge and experience which enables the 
old broker to have such an advantage 
Over the newcomer in the field, and he 
heeds this advantage because the com- 
petition is growing swifter every min- 
ute. Always there is the lurking fear 
in his mind that some one is going to 
get the shade the better of him in the 
tate. The general impression has gone 
abroad that great fortunes are being 
Made over night in marine insurance, 
Which accounts for the influx of new 





brokers, of which it is said there are a 
thousand who have put out their 
shingles in New York since the begin- 
ning of the war. It is true that there 
are some great fortunes being made 
over night, and the Street is full of 
these stories—of men who, starting 
with a desk in a back office, now have 
their own suites, with branch offices in 
several cities; but many of these stories 
should be taken with a grain of salt. 
Before the War Rate Experience Not 
Worth Much 

Marine underwriters are unanimous 
ou one point, viz.: everything is 
changed since the war. Experience, 
knowledge, rate-making methods, which 
made rate making easy in the days 
before August 1, 1914, are not worth 
much now. Then the rate making pro- 
cesses worked smoothly as clockwork. 
Now every hour presents a new theory 
and condition. The tramp, worth $50,- 
000 four years ago, sold, the other day 
for $300,000, and is just getting into 
Liverpool with $1,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton in her cargo. The ship that laid 
ashore for ten years in Guatemala has 
been put afloat, repaired, and is in- 
sured for over a million. Another boat, 
pushed into service again, after being 
consigned to the scrap heap is worth 
almost her weight in gold. Every ship 
is worked’ to the limit; and two ships 
have to do where four are necessary. 
li is like recalling from the retirement 
of the farm a pair of wornout street- 
car horses and making them draw 
heavy trucks every day and Sunday to 
boot. 


A Few Turns of the Marine Insurance 
Rate Wheel 

Here are a few kinks to the com- 
plicated marine rate problem: 

One remarkably successful company 
is said-to make its rates by agreeing 
tu shade any rate of a reputable com- 
pany which a broker presents to its 
notice for binder purposes. 

It is not unusual for three or four 
agents of a company in different parts 
ol the country to insure cargo on the 
same vessel for different parties, rate 
quotation being different. 

A broker gets an order for $500,000 
insurance on a cargo. He has gathered 
a lot of information in advance from 
the ship owner, an exporter or some 
other client. Armed with this informa- 
tion, which includes the sailing date, 
he hurries to the market to bind the 
risk. At the start he is after as low 
a rate as possible and as large com- 
mitments as he can obtain. He refuses 
to accept the rate in some offices, and 
keeps going until he exhausts the mar- 
ket at the rate he wants. Then he 
returns to the offices he left unsatisfied, 
willing to accept the rates they offered. 
By that time the underwriters look 
rather coldly on the line and the rates 
go up, and finally he finds the situation 
so tight that he takes what he can 
get at whatever rate he can get. Thus, 
as time goes on the lines grow smaller, 
the rates higher. On the other hand, 
the underwriter must be careful not to 
nake a mistake. His rate must not be 
so high as to scare the broker away 
and make him say: “Oh, very well, if 
you will not accommodate me on this 
line I'll stay away when I have some- 
thing better to offer.” 

Freest Market in the World 

With every office making its own 


rates in its own way and changing con- 
stantly it will be seen that there is 


not much chance of the United States 
Government building up a case to 
prosecute marine underwriters for vio- 
lating the Sherman anti-trust act. And 
there probably never will be a marine 
rate compact because marine insurance 
is the freest market in the world. It 
has more competition than any other 
market in the world because even il 
there were an iron clad agreement in 
the United States there would always 
be the Lloyds competition in sight and 
that is the oldest and hardest competi- 
tion in marine insurance to fight that 
there is. 


Some Order in the Chaos 


Despite the fact, however, that there 
are-no rating compacts in marine in- 
surance it must not be understood that 
the marine underwriters of this coun- 
try are so foolish that they completely 
ignore each other’s experience or re- 
fuse to co-operate in any manner. In 
New York there are several associa- 
tions of marine insurance companies. 
One of these, the National Board of 


hundred dollars. Old Captain Baxter, 
for decades a famous harbor figure, set 
the pace and price for the wreckers, 
and it was a low price. Then he died, 
and the war came on and up shot fhe 
prices. A case to the point is a tug 
which sunk and which could have been 
raised some years ago for $1,200 but 
which cost $10,000 before the job was 
ecmpleted. 

The cost of repairs have, of course, 
arisen for ships, tugs, shipyards and 
everything connected with shipping just 
as in other lines. 

Another important factor has been 
that of explosion. Recent decisions 
have tended to increase the liability of 
part of the fire cover; that is, a loss 
that formerly was not covered because 
of explosion may have to be paid now. 
It’s the old question of what came first, 
the explosion or the fire. 

There is no analogy between fire in- 
surance and marine insurance rates 
In marine insurance there are no key 
rates or elaborate schedules, but in 
New York, as well as in London, there 














A MAN WHO 


Marine Underwriters, has nothing to 
do with rates, however, but is more in 
the nature of an information bureau to 
keep them posted about conditions in 
foreign ports, about wrecks and other 
matters of general marine insurance in- 
terest. The National Board of Marine 
Underwriters has done much to elevate 
the business; and has as its officers 
some of the leading men on the Street. 


Another important body is the Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
also a non-rate making body. 

The American Hull and Atlantic Inland 

There are two associations, however, 
which have rating committees of an 
advisory nature: the American Hull As- 
sociation and the Atlantic Inland Asso- 
ciation. 

The American Hull Underwriters’ 
Association has nothing to do with car- 
go rates. Its rates apply only to hulls, 
although it has rated some shipyards, 
the rate for them being the fire rate 
plus charges for other hazards, such as 
those incurred during the launching of 
a ship. 

The Inland Association has had its 
hands full lately because there are a 
great many new problems arising 
which have greatly increased the size 
of losses. To illustrate: some years 
ago a tugboat could be raised for a few 


HELPS KEEP 


WAR RATHS DOWN 


are certain important factors which en 
ter into the making of the rate which 
ar given in part herewith, although not 
necessarily in order of their import- 
ance: 

1. Owner. 2. Master. 3. Season. 4. 
Condition of ship, engines, equipment, 
etc. 5. Trade. 6. Method of discharg- 
ing cargo upon arrival. 7. Class. 8. 
Existing conditions. 9. Congestion at 
and near wharf. 10. Re-insurance. 

At the present time factor No. 8 and 
factor No. 9 are of tremendous import- 
ance. On January 14 the statement 
was made that there were 41,000 car- 
loads of freight congested at the big 
Atiantic ports. The New York “Times” 
described the situation as follows: 

Because of the shortage of ships, the foal 
situation and railroad congestion there are 40,- 
000 carloads of munitions and supplies for the 
allied nations awaiting shipment at the six 
North Atlantic ports—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, and Nor. 
folk. Of this total, 30,000 carloads are ship- 
ments for the United States, British, French, 
Russian, and Italian Governments. The 40,000 
cars do not include other thousands of cars of 
supplies which have been held back from the 
ports because of the congestion on the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard. Of the 30,000 carloads of Gov- 
ernment freight, more than half is lying en 
the ground near the ports; the rest is in cars 
and on piers and in warehouses. The 30,000 
carloads translated mean about 1,200,000 tons, 
or enough to load 240 ships, each carrying a 
cargo of 5,000 tons. 


Since the “Times” printed that state- 
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ment there has been a great improve- 
ment, but the congestion still continues 
and, of course, is reflected in the rate. 

While, as before stated, there is a 
different method of rating fire and 
marine risks, it is also true that the 
marine underwriters “do not go it 
blind,” and have something to start on. 
A normal tramp, in first class condition, 
with engines amidship, would start at 
5 per cent.; engines aft, 54%. One of 
the great liners, worth millions, con- 
struction of the most superior nature, 
would start at about 3 per cent. 

War Rates 

A short explanation of the difference 
in war rates for open policies may be 
of interest to the agent and broker who 
is beginning to place marine business. 
The rates for sailings from January 7 
to January 13 are taken as a criterion. 
These rates follow: 


For Sailings From January 7th to January 13th 
1918, Inclusive. United States 
Ports (to and From) 
Neutral Belligerent 


United Kingdom ..........++0++ 9 4 
DEMO - ccauvecesauscoertevseveersns 12 7 
Europe Between Brest & 

Gibraltar (except Spain)..... 8 4 


Spain (Atlantic) Direct,....... 4 
Spain (Mediterranean) Direct. 4Y, 
Mediterranean not east of 


Sicily (except Spain).......- 10 6 
SMOGCE  cccccvcvcscsverveserecens . 1 18 
Denmark, Norway & Sweden 

not beyond Malmo .......... 4Y, 
PGE, ‘cine ecntnugecbacenes 7 7 
DE > nbpaceensnceteneesndscse 5 5 
i - SOO Yaedvied pesnereuwnne 1% 1% 


China, Japan, Australia, East 
of Good Hope generilly via 
BUes CHiseet) coccsccosscscvsee 15 

ae: a Seer 

Via Cape of Good Hope (direct) 2 

Via Cape of Good Hope 
, 


Ro 
now 


A ae LSeURseeEKd akon adedeeendss 10 10 
VIO FMGIRe CORRE cessvccacccees 1-5 1-5 
Via Panama Canal ............ 1-5 1-5 
Ae SS eer re 1-10 1-10 
South America—West Coast... 1-5 1-5 
South America—East Coast, 

rere ; % Y% 
South America—River Plate.. 1-5 1-5 
West Indies and north coast 

of South America...........+. 1-10 1-10 


Shipments to all countries will only be. in- 
sured: “Free of British, Allied and American 
capture, seizure and detention.” 


Explaining the War Rate 


The first column shows neutral ves- 
sels, which, of course, are not armed, 
and which explains the fact that the 
rate is larger than for the belligerent 
or armed liner. Havre is across the 
channel and hence is a higher rate than 
for the United Kingdom. Between 
Brest and Gibraltar rate is a little low- 
er, not being up the channel. Spain 
has a low rate for direct sailing as the 
ship does not stop at a French port, 
and there is no belligerent cargo. Also, 
the Germans sink few ships bound for 
Spanish ports. Spain, by the Mediter- 
ranean, is a little more hazardous route 
than Spain by the Atlantic. Greece has 
the second highest rate on this list. 
Reasons are obvious. She’s at the full 
length of the Mediterranean, and her 
political status is very much in doubt. 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden are 
favored in the rates because of a gen- 
eral belief that the Germans think twice 
before sinking a ship for any ports of 
those countries, as she may eventually 
benefit by the cargo. Archangel is a 
hard place to reach. Holland has a low 
rate as far as European rates go for the 
same reason that Denmark and Sweden 
and Norway have. “Via Suez” means 
trouble. This is due to the long jour- 
ney through the Suez and the oblitera- 
tion of aids to navigation, such as 
lighthouses, buoys, etc., and the known 
presence of enemy submarines. Pacific 
Coast, South Africa, Panama Canal, 
Scuth America, West Indies, etc., are 
in clover. The only danger here is 
through raiders. 


The Lure of London 


It is the ambition of every ‘young 
man in the marine insurance offices in 
New York, Philadelphia, Hartford and 
Chicago, to take a peek into the British 
marine offices, and, above all, to visit 
Lloyds. 


The mere sound of “Lloyds” 


has a certain fascination for men in 
marine offices, and well that it should 
as most of the traditions of the busi- 
ness spring from its rooms. It is a fact 
that some of the brokers who have 
sprung up “over night’ in New York 
have spent a few days, a week or a 
month, and in some cases, much longer 
studying conditions at Lloyds, and have 
returned to New York equipped with 
first hand information that has gone a 
great way in overcoming the handicap 
of their lack of experience. 


Leading the Slip 


Two of the most famous of the Lloyds 
underwriters are Martin and Janssen, 
and two of the most celebrated of the 
cutside underwriters are Mountain, of 
the British Dominions, and Jones, of 
the Commercial Union. These men are 
real “slip leaders.” In Great Britain 
there are no applications and the sys- 
tem is different than here. There they 
use slips which the underwriters sign 
to designate how much they will carry 
on a risk. Thus, if Martin or Moun- 
tain or Jones or Janssen indicates on 
the slip that they will take £20,000 at a 
certain rate the smaller fry are apt to 
accept their judgment and _ regulate 
their commitments accordingly. 

Lloyds has the most remarkable and 
complete data regarding ships; those 
who own them and those who man them 
of any institution in the world, and 
these records are so accessible that a 
record of any one connected with the 
sea in any capacity is available in a 
minute or so. Thus, there is a record 
or every master, whether he has ever 
been in a wreck; and, if so, the cir- 
cumstances; how he started; when and 
how often he was promoted; all about 
his character; and whether or not he is 
considered a first-class man. There 
are, of course, complete records of the 
owners; who they are; what they are; 
what has happened to their ships, if 
anything. Naturally, there is every 
fact about every ship; where built; 
when; its experiences, if there have 
been any. The season of the year, of 
ecurse, has something to do with it; 
and the question of discharge is im- 
portant. A vessel sailing for Java, for 
instance, must unload on to lighters 
instead of at the wharf, because of 
poor harbor facilities, thus increasing 
the hazard. 

Many of the outside offices are not 
far behind Lloyds in experience and 
records as they have been in the busi- 
ness long enough to get all the informa- 
tion of every kind that they want. 
There are some minimum rates in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, but as a matter of 
fact there is just as much divergence 
there as there is here. 

No Money in Marine 

This article should not be concluded 
without the fact being stated that com- 
panies are losing money on the marine 
business, but making it on the war risk. 
The war risk will be responsible for 
the splendid showing that some of the 
companies will make. 


LLOYD’S REDUCES WAR RATES 


Figures on Cargo Insurance Are Be- 
low Government's Flat Rate— 
A British Dispatch 


‘London, January 19 (by A. P.). 
Lioyds Underwriters yesterday accept- 
ed war insurance on transatlantic car- 
gces at rates much below the flat rate 
of the British Government, according 
to the “Times.” This action probably 
is connected with the proposal to ex- 
tend the Government’s scheme, which 
in effect, the “Times” says, would make 
such insurance on cargoes in British 
ships a Government monopoly. 


Say Edgemere Loss 
Is Not a Tidal Wave 


LLOYDS WILL NOT PAY CLAIM 


An Interesting Letter Written About 
Ocean Damage to Long Island 
Home 


Some time ago the ocean at Edge- 
mere, Long Island, a summer resort 
having a large aumber of concrete-built 
homes, costing ‘between $15,000 and 
$56,000, began to rise, finally crossed 
flooded some of the 
lhcuses nearest the ocean. One of the 
summer residents filed a claim with 
Lloyds claiming that his policy cov- 
ered this loss as it was “a tidal wave.” 
Lloyds refused to pay the loss, and a 
letter from Gush, Phillips, Walters & 
Williams, 3 Finbury Circus, London, 
i. C., written to Gallert & MHeilborn, 
51 Liberty Street, New York, covering 
the subject, is of interest: 


u street and 


Gentlemen: We thank you for your 
letter, just to hand. As mentioned in 
our letter of the 29th December, 1916, 
we think that there is a good deal to 
be said on the second point raised by 
New York admiralty lawyers, for we 
are very doubtful if the policy could be 
construed as covering more than the 
dwelling house itself. 

The answer to their first point also 
presents difficulties, but we are in- 
clined to the view that damages from 
a succession of Waves such as took 
place in the present case’ would be 
within the policy. Even if the words 
“Tidal Wave” should be held to mean 
enly one big wave caused by a dis- 
turbance of the earth’s surface, it 
seems to us that the underwriters 
wculd find it difficult to escape liabili- 
ty under the word “tornado,” for in 
the present case we understand that 
the violent wind raised a succession of 
waves, which destroyed the property. 
dn our opinion the word “tornado” 
should be construed to include a storm 
such as this, but we need hardly point 
out to you that the view a court might 
take on such a point of construction 
is necessarily uncertain. 

Position of Mountain & Co. 


We have done our best to settle this 
matter in an amicable way, and the 
underwriters, Messrs. Gardner Moun- 
tain & Co., have met us in quite a 
friendly spirit, but they point out that 
they hold a strong opinion from their 
lawyers in America, and do not see 
their way to depart from it. We 
guther that Messrs. Gardner Mountain 
& Co. were only sub-underwriters, the 
actual underwriters being some person 
cr body of persons in America for 
whom the lawyers act. If this is so 
you can understand that Messrs. Gard- 
ner Mountain & Co. are in a difficult 
position, if they admit liability as sub- 
underwriters against the opinion of 
their principals. As you say in your 
letter, we fear there is no other al- 
ternative but to bring an action, in 
Which it would be 
best to bring an action for the full 
amount claimed, as there ig always the 
chance that the Court may take the 
view that the policy covers damage 
to the ground as well as to the build- 
ing. This being so, the amount is too 


case, of course, 


iarge for our inferior courts, and the 
action would have to be tried in the 
High Court, which would have the 
aaded advantage of securing a better 
judge and a more competent jury. In 
the ordinary event, if the property was 
situated here in England, the expenses 
cf both sides, even if your clients lost, 
siould not exceed £350/400, ‘but it is 
clear that evidence will have to be 
taken On commission in America, in- 
cluding, we presume, expert evidence 
of surveyors, etc., as to damage, and 
the cost of reinstatement. You will 
be able to judge better than ourselves 
the expense of securing such witnesses, 
but we should say that our original 
estimate of £600, if your client lost the 
case, ig a moderate one. 

There is a half-way house, that is 
to say, your clients might lose on the 
claim for damage to the ground and 
vin on the issue regarding the house. 
In this case they would get the genera] 
costs of the action, but would have 
to pay the defendant’s costs properly 
attributable for fighting the claim for 
damage to the ground, in which case 
your client, even if he won, would be 
cut-of-pocket some £150/200. 

We have put the position as clearly 
as we can. It is an extremely ‘difficult 
matter to advise you upon. Not only 
are the points in issue matters of con- 
struction, which are proverbially un- 
certain, but we are not sufficiently 
aware of your client’s circumstances. 

To use a colloquial phrase, we con- 
sider that he has a “sporting chance” 
of recovering or forcing a settlement if 
he commences proceedings, but unless 
he is a rich man, who can afford a 
speculation of this sort, it would be 
doubtful wisdom on his part to embark 
on litigation. 

We are, dear sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 
GUSH, PHILLIPS, WALTERS 
& WILLIAMS. 





WAR RISK LAW 


Leyland Shipping v. Norwich Fire— 
Tamplin v. Anglo-Mexican 
Petroleum Products Co. 


Questions of law on the War Risk 
policies have not figured prominently 
in reported cases in the American 
Courts during the ‘past year. An Eng- 
ish case, however—Leyland Shipping 
Co. vs. Norwich Fire Insurance Society 
held that a steamer torpedoed by a 
German submarine within twenty-five 
miles of Havre, which reached Havre 
With the assistance of tugs and in 
stormy weather, anchored outside the 
breakwater and after three days sank 
at her berth, was a loss excluded under 
the F. C. & S. clause. This was un- 
ccubtedly a proper finding under the 
rule of proximate cause. 

In several cases, both in America 
and England, the courts have dealt in- 
terestingly with the question of “re- 
straint of princes.” The Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Massachusetts reversed 
the “Kronprinzessen Cecilie” decision 
holding that restraint of princes to re 
lieve the shipowner under a ill of 
lading must be an actual and operative 
restraint and not merely a contingent 
one. A similar conclusion was reached 
ir; the English Courts and it may also 
be noted that the House of Lords 
affirmed the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the case of F. A. Tamplin VS. 
Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Products C0., 
dealing with the same subject in 4 
charter-party 
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Some Interesting Marine Insurance Losses 


By WALTER D. DESPARD, Hagedorn & Co. 








The steamer ‘“Sturmfels” left Cal- 
cutta in July, 1914, bound for New York 
via Colombo, with a cargo of burlaps, 
oil, rubber and other products. When 
the war was declared in August, 1914, 
the nearest neutral port was Massowah 
in Italian Somaliland. The “Sturmfels” 
took refuge there. When Italy declared 
war the steamer was seized and or- 
dered to Naples. 

In the meantime, she had rather a 
serious fire on board. She discharged 
her cargo at Naples and the Italian 
government announced its intention of 
commandeering practically everything 
on board. Energetic protests were 
made to the State Department. After 
many months’ delay the greater part 
of the cargo was loaded on two other 
steamers and brought on to New York, 
alriving in December, 1916, and Febru- 
ary, 1917, nearly two and a half years 
after it had been loaded. 


Generosity of War Risk Underwriters 


There was no liability on the part of 
the underwriters carrying marine risk 
except for consequences of fire on board 
at Massowah. The war risk under- 
writers were also not liable because 
none of the perils enumerated in the 
war clause had actually been encount- 


ered. Notwithstanding this fact the war 


risk underwriters very liberally agreed 
to stand all direct loss in connection 
with the forwarding and transferring 
of the cargo. An interesting feature 
was that the value of most of the 
goods had increased about 50 per cent. 
during the delay, so that any loss of 
interest on the part of the cargo own- 
ers was much more than covered by 
the rise in price. 
Recover in 1917 on 1865 Loss 

The Lake steamer “Pewaubic,” carry- 
ing passengers and freight, sailed from 
Duluth in July, 1865, bound for Buffalo, 
but went ashore in Thunder Bay, Lake 
Huron, in a storm and sank quickly, 
with great loss of life. She had a large 
quantity of copper on board, and many 
aitempts were made.to recover this, 
but the depth of the water (165 feet) 
made this impossible. Last year, how- 
ever—fifty-two years later—the Leavitt 
Diving Co., with newly devised appar- 
atus, succeeded in salving the greater 
Lortion, if not all of this copper, and 
the underwriters who paid a total loss 
on it in 1865 have just recovered their 
money. 


Plans of Crooks Go Wrong 

One of the most interesting cases o! 
which I have heard was a Greek ves- 
sel, which I shall call the “Solon 
Akapis.” This steamer had belonged 
to a highly respectable Greek firm, who 
later sold it tc some people in Smyrna. 
They obtained insurance in Smyrna, 
Constantinople and London for a large 
amount on a cargo of figs, opium and 
olive oil. There was no difficulty in get- 
t"ng insurance because the steamer was 
helieved by the underwriters to belong 
tc her former owners. 

The new owners engaged a captain 
and crew and agreed with the captain 
that the steamer should be lost between 
Smyrna and London, promising a large 
reward for this. 

The work of loading the vessel then 
began, but while this was being done 
one of the casks was broken against 
the side of the vessel and the steve- 
dores saw that it contained water in- 
stead of oil. 


They then made an examination and 
found that the opium packages were 
really balls of clay, wrapped to re- 
semble an opium package, while the 
“figs” were various kinds of refuse. 

The stevedores immediately demand- 
ed hush money from the shipowners 
which they obtained not once but many 
times during the loading. Naturally, 
they did not hold their tongues, so 
rumors as to the nature of the cargo 
spread. However, the vessel finally 
sailed. 

After Reaching London 

The captain lost his courage and in- 
stead of wrecking his vessel in the 
Mediterranean as per orders, he turned 
up at Gibraltar safe and sound. There, 
one of the owners saw him and _ per- 
suaded him to continue to London but 
to lose the ship on the way. Once 
more the captain’s nerve gave out and 
the ship arrived in the Thames. 

The cargo had been consigned to a 
thoroughly respectable London firm, 
which had no knowledge of what had 
been planned and had even made heavy 
advances in money against the bills of 
lading. It became important to the 
shipowners to prevent the transaction 


being know. The captain was ordered 
to return to Smyrna. 

This gave rise to a great many ques- 
tions with the consignees and with the 
British customs. Finally the shipown- 
ers had to repay their advances and 
bring the boat back to Smyrna where 
the cargo was discharged and thrown 
away and the vessel was sold. Jail 
sentences followed. 


The “Natale Gallino” Case 


Another interesting case jas an 
Italian bark, the “Natale Gallino,” load- 
ed with case oil from Philadelphia for 
Genoa. She encountered bad weather 
and sustained considerable damage to 
masts and rigging. She put in at Ber- 
muda for repairs. There was no cable 
communication with Bermuda then. 

The surveyors ordered the entire 
cargo discharged, which would have in- 
volved very heavy expense and a great 
deal of damage by handling. 

The National Board of Marine Under- 
writers sent one of its best special 
officers, the late Captain William A. 
Overton, to Bermuda by return steamer, 
He found that the captain had no funds 
and no means of raising any in Ber- 
muda; that the owners would like to 


get rid of the ship. The plan was to 
cischarge the cargo, have the ship con- 
demned, if possible, and abandon her 
te the hull underwriters. 


An Experiment Never Tried Before 


The companies interested in the 
cargo then decided upon an experiment 
which, as far as I know, was an in 
novation. It was arranged to buy the 
vessel as she then was with cargo on 
board. New spars, sails and rigging 
were obtained, with a new set of offi- 
cers and men. A new lot of provisions 
was shipped from New York. The 
ship was made seaworthy and Captain 
Overton took her to Genoa. He de- 
livered the cargo to its owners; col- 
lected his freight. He tried to sell the 
ship, but could not get his price for a 
time. Before he finally sold her he 
carried two other cargoes. The car- 
go was delivered sound and so the un- 
derwriters were saved from what would 
have turned out to be practically a 
total loss. 

These are only a few of hundreds of 
interesting losses that have come to my 
aitention, and will throw a light on a 
few of the human interest features of 
marine insurance losses. 








rf ( 
Marine Insurance in Wisconsin 


By FRED. L. HOLMES, Madison . li 








Marine insurance in Wisconsin con 
sists almost entirely of hull and cargo 
risks on the great inland seas of Michi- 
gan and Superior, the various crafts 
plying on the Mississippi River, and the 
automobile business within the confines 
of the State. These waters form a large 
part of the boundaries of the State, 
and they offer unusual opportunities for 
the shipment of iron ore and farm prod 


ucts to the eastern cities and even the 


Atlantic seaboard on the one hand, and 
lumber, flour, and farm products to the 
southern and central States on the 
other. 


Inland Commerce Increasing 


Coal and manufactured materials of 
all kinds find a ready market in Wis- 
consin, and very large quantities are 
shipped in bottoms. Milwaukee, She- 
boygan, Manitowoc, Superior, Ashland 
and Racine are fast becoming centers 
for the great upper Lake traffic, and 
ships are constantly leaving these ports 
of entry for all points on the Great 
Lakes. This inland commerce is con- 
stantly increasing. Already Manitowoc 
is fast becoming a shipbuilding place 
of importance, and, with the increase of 
hulls, owned by residents of Wisconsin, 
marine insurance is destined to become 
an important part of the business. 

Why Premiums Are not Large 

The amount of marine premiums re- 
ported in Wisconsin statements of the 
companies for Wisconsin has never been 


This is no doubt due to the fact 
that the hulls have largely been owned 


large. 


by corporations and firms living outside 

f the State. It has been a custom 
among marine companies that hull in- 
surance should be allotted to the State 
having the port of entry in which the 
owners of the vessel live and the boat 
is originally registered, and no matter 
if the boat be engaged entirely in the 
coastwise trade of another State, the 
premiums received on the insurance go 
to the home State. This works an in- 
justice to Wisconsin. Insurance on car- 
goes belongs to the State having the 
port of entry from which the cargo is 
shipped. 

As the shipments into Wisconsin are 
not so large nor so important as those 
shipped out, other States are again ben- 
efitted at the expense of Wisconsin. 
This will largely account for the small 
ness of the premiums shown in the Wis 
consin reports, which amounted in 1916 
to only $471,280.14. This amount, how- 
ever, is an increase of $70,926.33 over 
the previous year. Stock fire companies 
of Wisconsin wrote premiums to the 
amount of $23,289.05, those of other 
States, $308,311.51, foreign fire $87,- 
721.06, and foreign marine $51,958.53. 

Local Agents Write Little 

Neither the agents nor the stock 
fire companies of Wisconsin have ever 
been strong competitors for the business, 
and the greater part of the underwriting 
of both hull and cargo insurance has 
been done in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo. 

During 1917 reports show that the 


first half of the year indicated an un- 
usual activity in the inland marine busi- 
ness, and the prospect was bright for 
a record-breaking season. The Govern. 
ment at Washington, however, felt the 
need of the larger boats of the Lake 
fleet and they were cut in two and 
shipped through the Welland Canal to 
the Atlantic seaboard. As soon as they 
entered the Federal service their pol- 
icles were largely cancelled and written 
by the United States Government. 

Marine policies are indemnifying pol- 
icies and the shortage of dock facilities 
and the stoppage of the building of mer- 
cantile crafts and their various parts 
and the turning of the plants over to 
the Government have caused an enor- 
mous increase in the cost of repairs and 
replacements. Some have estimated 
that the increase will approximate 175 
to 200 per cent. This cuts into the pre- 
mium income and has greatly upset the 
estimates of the underwriters. The sea- 
son, therefore, for 1917 will be an un- 
satisfactory one, unless present indica 
tions are greatly changed. 

Automobile Business Increasing 

The automobile business written on 
marine forms of policies will no doubt 
show a large increase. The business is 
being systemized and _ standardized, 
and the people are being educated to 
its need. The amount of automobile 
premiums written in Wisconsin is not 
definitely known, as not all the business 
is handled by fire and marine companies. 
Our statistics in this respect are not 
quite satisfactory. However, the future 
looks bright, and with the increase of 
hulls owned by residents of Wisconsin 
and the rapid growth of the automobile 
business, we may expect Wisconsin to 
play quite an important part in this 
form of insurance. 
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Marine policies on cargo are valued 
policies. The value of the goods for 
all purposes of the insurance is the 
yalue named in the policy. The vaiue 
is not always expressed in currency 
—it may be “invoice” value, “market” 
value or it may be expressed in money. 
In the absence of any value being 
named, then the amount insured is as- 
sumed to be the value. Cargo insur- 
ances on imports and exports to and 
from foreign countries are arranged 
either under open policies or special 
insurances for each voyage. An im- 
porter usually takes out an open poli- 
cy, which is a contract between the 
insured and the insurer, in which the 
underwriter agrees to insure all the 
importations, same to be reported to 
ihe underwriter, and the premiums 
thereon paid when the importer re- 
ceives the necessary shipping docu- 
ments, and the importer on his part 
agrees to report to the underwriter 
all shipments received by him. These 
open policy contracts are sometimes 
wade for a limited period, but more 
frequently they provide that they are 
to remain in force unti! cancelled by 
cither party on giving the other so 
many days’ written notice. It is usual 
in such policies to fix the valuation 
at the invoice plus a certain per cent. 
(so as to cover profits), say “invoice 
and 10 per cent.” or “Invoice plus 20 
per cent.,” etc. Sometimes an arbi- 
trary rate of exchange is fixed so as 
tc cover the profit, for instance, 
“Valued at invoice the pound sterling 
at $5.50,” “Valued each pound sterling 
of invoice at $5.00,” etc., etc., but what- 
ever the valuation, the premiums and 
claims are settled on that basis. 


Export Shipments 

Export shipments by large export- 
ers are usually covered under open 
policies, but not always. Some ship- 
pers prefer to negotiate insurance on 
each shipment. Usually the shipper 
making a large shipment, perhaps an 
entire cargo, requires reimbursement 
at once from the consignee for the 
value of the goods; in fact, all large 
transaction are so conducted and 
financed through bankers. The ship- 
per makes a draft on the consignee, 
either at sight or for a term. The 


original invoices and bills of lading 
are attached to the draft, which 
the banker then discounts, provided 


he is protected by marine insurance. 
The. shipper obtains from his un- 
derwriter a “certificate of insurance” 
covering the shipment. The certifi- 
cate makes the claim payable to the 
holder thereof, provided he produces 
the necessary documents to substan- 
tiate the ownership, and is payable at 
& designated office of the insurance 
company in the port or country to 
Which the shipment is destined. Thd 
banker forwards these documents to 
his house at the port of destination, 
and they are surrendered to the con- 
tignee on payment of the draft. If 
the shipment is lost on the voyage, 
the banker collects the claim from thé 
wnderwriter in payment of his draft. 
in the event of claim for damage or 
general average contribution the con- 
signee applies to the settling agent 
hamed in the certificate of insurance. 

Domestic Shipments 

The foregoing applies to forelgn 
shipments. Domestic shipments are 
insured by either shipper or consignee, 
sometimes under open policies, some- 
times under special insurance for the 





where the 
shipper has numerous small shipments 


voyage, and frequently, 
ci nominal value, under annual or 
Wianket policies. Under such annual 
policies a fixed premium is paid based 
on the estimated value of the ship- 
ments during the year and the maxi- 
mum amount at risk at any one time. 
The valuation under such policies is 
usually the invoice or the market 
value. 

Nearly all the coastwise steamship 
iines issue, upon request, an insured 
bill of lading and in many instances 
the rates of freight between certain 
points include marine insurance. Un- 
der such circumstances the carrier ef- 
iects with the regular marine insur- 
ance companies insurance protecting 
its liability under all such bills of 
lading. 

Many shippers and others who have 
known of claims for marine loss un- 
der insured rates being collected from 
carriers, have concluded that coast- 
wise steamship companies are obliged 
under the law to pay all claims, and 
many vexatious questions have thus 
arisen. 

There is another feature of the car- 
riers’ liability that has caused mucli 
controversy, especially with attorneys 
who are not familiar with admiralty 
‘aw, and who attempt to enforce claims 


against carriers after a marine dis- 
aster on the ground of negligence. 
The writer has had many such ex- 


veriences in the adjustment of losses 
where vessels have stranded. It must 
be clearly understood that if the own- 
ers of a vessel have exercised due 
diligence as to the seaworthiness of 
the ship and in the selection of the 
officers of the ship they cannot be held 
liable for errors or negligence in the 
operation and navigation of the ves- 
sel. 

Quotation, 3d section “Harter Act,” 
assed by Congress of the United 
States, February, 1893: 

Sec. 3. That if the owner of any vessel 
transporting merchandise or _ property to or 
from any port in the United States of America 
shall exercise due diligence to make the said 
vessel in all respects seaworthy and _ properly 
manned, equipped, and supplied, neither the 
the vessel, her owner or owners, agent, or 
charterers shall become or be held responsible 
for damages or loss resulting from faults or 
errors in navigation or in the management of 
said vessel nor shall the vessel, her owner or 
owners, charterers, agent, or master be held 
liable for losses arising from dangers of the 
sea or other navigable waters, acts of God, or 
public enemies, or the inherent defect, quality, 
or vice of the thing carried, or from in- 
sufficiency of package, or seizure under legal 
process, or for loss resulting from any act or 


omission of the shipper or owner of the goods, 
his agent or representative or from saving of 
attempting to save life or property at sea, or 
from any deviation in rendering such service. 


Total Loss 


A claim for total loss of cargo can 
be made in the event of the absolute 
total loss of vessel and cargo from 
sea perils, or of any disaster by which 
the cargo is totally destroyed. It can 
oiso be claimed in a case where the 
cargo has been sold in an intermediate 
port of distress by reason of its being 
so damaged that it could not be for 
warded to destination. There are & 
few other conditions tinder which & 
total loss on cargo can be claimed, but 
as a general rule, if the cargo is ultl- 
mately carried to its port of destina- 
tion and arrives in specie, no matter 
how badly damaged, claim for total 
loss cannot be maintained. In claim 
ing total loss from the underwriter it 
is necessary to produce: Certified 
copy of the Master’s protest, original 
or certified copies of the invoices, full 





set of the bills of lading and policy 
or certificate of insurance, 
Particular Average 

Particular average on cargo is dam- 
age from sea perils to the goods in- 
sured. This may result from fire, sea 
water or by being broken or damaged 
in any way in consequence of a dis- 
aster. Particular average cannot be 
construed to mean damage by rot or 
any inherent vice in the goods them- 
selves or from being musty, mouldy, 
spotted or mildewed due to long voy- 
ages where no disaster has occurred. 

Marine policies usually contain a 
provision that a claim for particular 
average must reach a certain percent- 
age before it becomes a claim under 
the policy. In American policies it is 
usually 5 per cent. of the shipment; 
in English policies, 3 per cent. These 
conditions are frequently modified by 
special agreement on the policy, by 
which the average is made applicable 
to a limited number of packages or 
certain divisions of the invoice; some- 
times it is made applicable to each 
case. Special terms are also frequent- 
ly made with respect to packages sub 
ject to leakage, such as oil, molasses, 
etc., in which case provision is usu- 
ally made exempting what is termed 
“ordinary leakage” to which such 
commodities are susceptible. Another 
form of particular average insurance 
is known as English conditions, and 
pays for loss or damage, no maiter 
how small the percentage in the event 
of stranding, sinking, burning or colli- 


sion. The clause reads: 
Free of particular average unless the vessel 
be stranded, sunk, burnt or in collision, 


Another form known as American 
conditions is as follows: 

Free of particular average unless caused by 
stranding, sinking, burning or collision. 

“Caused By” 

To the layman there would not seem 
much difference in the above clauses, 
but in practice the words “caused by” 
have a very material bearing. Under 
the English clause, if the vessel has 
a slight collision or a stranding which 
does no material damage, it opens the 
warranty, and any claim for particu- 
‘ar average from other causes that 
has occurred on the voyage ig col- 
lectible without regard to percentage. 
Under the American clause the par- 
ticular average must be caused by the 
perils mentioned in the clause: Some 
years ago a vessel loading grain at one 
of the Atlantic ports, when just about 
completing loading, was run into by a 
rcow or railroad float and a plate 
above the water line was cracked, it 
was repaired and the vessel sailed on 
her voyage. She encountered most 
severe gales, during which she shipped 
great quantities of sea water, which, 
getting into the holds, caused the grain 
tc swell and a most serlous damage 
resulted. The grain was insured un- 
der the “Hnglish condition” clause and 
claim was made on underwriters that 
the collision referred to opened the war- 
ranty. This was disputed by the uf- 
derwriters On the ground “the voyage 
had not commenced,” but it was 
eventually held that the warranty was 
opened and the underwriters were 
obliged to settle. 


“Free of Particular Average” 
Goods perishable in their own na- 
ture underwriters rarely insure subject 
to particular average, and then only 
at largely advanced rates. Such 
yood are usually insured “free of par- 
ticular average,” which means the un- 





derwriters pay no claims for damage, 
and such insurance is only against the 
risks of total loss and general average. 
The rates of insurance, also the con- 
ditions of average, vary according to 
the character of the vessel, the sea- 
son of the year, and the particular cir- 
cumstances of the class of business 
under consideration. There is quite a 
distinction between steam and sailing 
vessels, also regular lines or “tramp” 
steamers. Usually sailing vessels take 
the highest rates while the first class 
line steamers regularly employed be- 
iween gtated ports command the low- 
est rates, 

Claims for damages to cargo (par- 
ticular average) as applicable to fluc- 
tuations in market values are often un- 
satisfactory to the claimant, owing to 
the conditions not being understood, 
but if the following illustrations are 
carefully studied it will be seen the 
conditions are not only fair and equita- 
ble, but in fact could not be recon- 
ciled in any other way. 


Determining the Claim 

(Remembering that we are dealing 
with a valued policy and the value 
ior all purposes of the insurance be- 
ing fixed, the only way in which the 
claim can be determined is to first 
ascertain the percentage of deprecia- 
tion by reason of the disaster, and 
then apply that percentage to the in- 
sured value. 

We will assume that during a long 
voyage the market value has largely 
advanced and the goods are worth 
much more than the insured value had 
they arrived in sound condition: 


Example: 
EROUTOR WEIND ccccccccccccceseseocsees $10,000.00 
BERGE WERE - snntcnusscboxsenedcaenee 15,000.00 


_Goods sold at auction to determine deprecia- 
tion realize gross proceeds of $7,500.00. 


BEREMES VERDES cccccccsocesecossevceces $15,000.00 

eee LN: sccesancencvenscscesenescsises 7,500.00 

SPRRUOCIOIEON  nvencevecvenscesanenesce $7,500.00 

Equal to 50 per cent. depreciation. 

Claim—50 per cent. of insured value of $10,-. 
000.00= $5,000.00. 

We now take for illustration the 


same example where the market has 
fallen off and the goods on arrival if 
sound are worth only $7,600. 





DE MD iocciccccdeusenieehesans $10,000.00 

BEGIMSE VRINE ccccvcccccccscescoscsce 7,500. 

Goods sold at auction realize gross proceeds 
of $3,750.00. 

BERENS PRIUS cccccccccceccececsoocess $7,500.00 

DORE GEE be cdtescedecccesncesceesenssés 3,750.00 

Deereslalen socecesscccccvescecsoescs $3,750.00 


Equal to 50 per cent. depreciation. 

Claim—S0 per cent. of insured value of $10, 
0100.00=$5,000.00. 

It will be seen from the above that 
it would have been unfair to the claim- 
ant in the first instance to have tak- 
on the position that since the goods 
realized $7,500 at suction that the un- 
derwriter should only pay the differ- 
ence between that sum and the in- 
sured value of $10,000 (or $2,500). It 
would be equivalent to the underwrit- 
er taking 50 per cent, of the profit on 
ihe shipment When he did not insure 
nd had no interest in the profit. 

It would be equally unfair to ask the 
undérwriter in the second tnstance to 
share 60 per cent. of the loss of profit 
in which he had no interest. In both 
examples it will be noted the under- 
writer sustains exactly the same loss 
—viz., 50 per cent. of the insured value. 


Must Consider Duty 


Duties on imports must be considered 
in insuring import shipments. In the 
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event of total loss duties need not be 
considered, nor in the case of genera) 
average, but they affect the value of 
the goods in the adjustment olf par- 
ticular average, since the Government 
requires payment of the full duty, 
whether the goods are damaged or not, 
therefore, in order to be fully protect- 
ed against particular average claims, 
it is necessary to insure the duty. The 
rate of premium on duty is much less 
than the rate on the goods since the 
underwriter only insures against par- 
ticular average, as there can be no 
total loss or general average claims on 
duty. 


Example: Under policy smsuring invoice, 
plus 10 per cent., including duty: 

ENVOICE ncccccceccscccescccecens $10,000.00 

Plus 10 per Cent..c.ccccccccoses 1,000.00 

gia ce SS rea Sle irs Se 3,000.00 

Total insured value............ $14,000.00 

Adjustment: 

DEMNEOE. WOME. cosccervevesaaves $13,000.00 

Value in damaged condition.. 6,750.00 

Depreciation oeccsccrccccsecceces $6,750.00 = 50% 

Claim—50 per cent. of insured value of $14, 
000.00 = $7 000,00, e 

Example: On same shipment with duties not 
insured: 

EMVOICE sccccccccccsecscscecces $10,000.00 

Plus 10 per Cent..cccccccccccces 1,000.00 

Total insured value........... $11,000.00 

Adjustment 

DENG WOLUE. ciosscceceicorsee’ $13,500.00 

Value in damaged condition... 6,750.00 


Depreciation ...ccccscccccseees 6,750.00— 50% 

Claim—50 per cent. of insured value of $11,- 
000.00 = $5,500.00, 

Goods shipped “on deck” are not in- 
sured unless by special agreement. 
The ordinary marine policy covers 
oouly “under deck.” Rates of insurance 
“on deck” are much higher than “un 
der deck,” and as a rule cover only 
the risks of “Total Loss,” “Jettison” 
end “Washing overboard.” Insurance 
on goods shipped on deck usually con- 
toins the following warranty: 

Free from claim occasioned by wet, leakage, 
breakage or exposure on deck, 

Deck structures, shelter decks, etc., 
are all considered as “on deck.” 

Under deck igs construed to be that 
portion built into the “framing” of the 
ship. 


An Expert’s View 
(Continued from page 3) 


give conflicting statements. about the 
Emergency leet Corporation. TJlas it 
been decided whether the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation will insure in private 
companies? 

A. The present government policy is 
that where the vessels are owned and op- 
erated, even though under requisition, the 
marine insurance is taken care of by their 
owners. However, vessels luken by the 
army on the bare boat basis and by the 
navy, which includes ships taken for 
transport or auxiliary purposes, are at thi 
risk of the Government. 

Vessels owned by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation are not being insured and 
the possibility is that these vessels will 
not be insured because it has not been the 
habit to insure government-owned prop- 
erty. The underwriters will get practi- 
cally none of the new tonnage being built 
until the war is over. Whereas in the past 
underwriters m taking a flect as vessels 
got older had the benefit of replacement 
by new vessels this will not be the case 
during the balance of the war. 

5. Jn your opinion will marine insur- 
ance expand rather than contract after the 
war? Will net there be a great merchant 
marine, for instance, that will need ma- 
rme insurance ? 

A. Fifty per cent. of the premiums are 
now war premiums which will be entirely 
eliminated within six months after the 
war. The value of all vessels will prob- 
ably recede, but that will be a gradual 
process. 

6. How in your opinion will the busi- 
ness be readjusted after the war? 

A. You will have to see someone who is 
a'better prophet than I am before that 
question can be intelligently and satis- 
factorily answered. 








A Broker’s View of Brokers 
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The relations between marine bro- 
kers furnish a subject about which I 
have always held a very well defined 
cepinion. Before the war the marine 
business was small and that were not 
inore than half a dozen firms in New 
York doing enough to be really con- 
sidered important. The relations of 
these firms with each other were not 
unfriendly, but there was no exchange 
of ideas, and the keenest sort of ri- 
valry, not to say jealousy, really exist 
cd. The great increase in the volume 
of business has done away, to quite a 
large extent, with the feelings of dis- 
like which had existed, and the posi- 
tion is now more like in the London 
market, where each of the large firms 
has a good word to say for the other, 
and is willing to extend a helping hand 
now and then. 

The Influx of New Men 


One difficulty that exists here now 
is, of course, the number of small 
brokerage firms, who are, to speak 
frankly, not on a solid foundation of 
knowledge of the business, and do not 
possess the feeling of responsibility 
towards their clients which the larger 
nouses do. The very large commis- 
sions to be earned in the war risk end 
of the business have made it possible 
for men with practically no knowledge 
whatever of marine insurance, to open 
up offices and call themselves brokers 
and proceed to make as much money 
as they possibly could; no doubt, not 
really intending to stay in the busi- 
ness after the war was over and _ busi- 
ness had settled back to a substan 
tial basis again. 

There are certain well-defined ethics 
in the brokerage business, as in any 
other business, and one of the prac- 
tices which is frowned upon is that of 
making differentials, or charging the 
assured more than the broker pays the 
underwriter. This is justified by the 
broker calling himself a trader or deal- 
er in marine and war risk insurance, 
and saying that he buys a line from 
the underwriter and sells it at what- 
ever price he can get. This might be 
true if the broker bought space in the 
marine insurance market as an export 
house might buy tonnage space from 
a steamship company and pay for it, 
intending to ship goods on the particu- 
lar steamer they had booked space in 
yut the insurance broker does not do 
this. He holds the market against all 
comers, and if he is unable to sell the 
line he has bound, he then goes back 
to the underwriter and asks to have 
it marked off on the ground that the 
shipment his client was to make was 
shut out. This practice is also, un- 
fortunately, very largely indulged in 
Ly forwarding houses, and I have 
heard the statement made that cer- 
tain large forwarding houses make 
more money through differentials in 
marine and war risk insurance rates 


tian they do out of most of the rest 
of their business. 
The Tricky Broker 

Of course, in London, the Stamp 
Act, requiring a revenue stamp to be 
placed on each policy and also requir- 
ing policies to be issued for every 
risk written, with the premiums or 
consideration for the insurance stated 
in the policy, makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make differentials. In 
this market certificates that do not 
show the rate or premium are issued, 
and it is largely this fact that the dis- 
honest broker—for, in my opinion, a 
broker who makes differentials is noth- 
ing more or less than dishonest 
takes advantage of. With the tricky 
broker, of course, the large and sub- 
stantial houses can have no relations, 
nor do they desire to compete with 
them or place themselves in any way 
cn the same plane. It is unfortunately 
true that many of the insuring public 
co not take any care to investigate 
the standing of a brokerage house, but 
merely look at the rate, or listen to 
the siren tales, or believe the enticing 
letters of men who really do not be- 
long in the marine insurance business, 
and are only in it because it appears 
to be an easy way of making money. 


What a Competent Broker Must Know 


A marine insurance broker’ should 
and eventually will have to be a man 
who knows something of shipbuilding, 
operating ships, freight rates and the 
export and import businesses, in order 
to be able to advise his clients as 
to the best way in which to protect 
themselves. In addition to this, of 
course, he must have a wide knowl- 
cage of the marine insurance markets 
both here and abroad, of the security 
of insurance companies, and the na- 
ture of the contract he is obtaining. 
Without this knowledge he cannot hope 
to secure and retain the respect of 
his competitors, and, it is to ‘be hoped, 
friends in the same business. I have 
little doubt that if all of the men 
calling themselves marine insurance 
vrokers in New York were to submit 
to an examination as to what they 
knew of the contracts, involving fre- 
auvently millions of dollars, to say noth- 
ing of the incidental knowledge which 
is necessary, more than fifty per cent. 
would be found not only ignorant, but 
ridiculously so. 

Marine Insurance Exchange 

Not long ago I suggested the forma- 
tion of a marine insurance exchange, 
to which all of the marine underwriters 
were to be asked to go or send repre- 
sentatives to between the hours of say 
10 and 4. The saving in time would 
have been tremendous, and everyone 
seemed to recognize the desirability of 
the plan, which, of course, was not an 
criginal one, but was one which I was 
at that time in a position to make pos- 
sible. One of the large brokerage 
houses, however, opposed it on the 
ground that it would place the small- 
er brokers in the same class with the 
larger ones who had spent thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands, in building 
their organizations to give efficient 
service. I do not think that it would 
have had that effect, and that the con- 
trol, which could have been exercised 
by the responsible underwriters and 
brokers, would have enabled them to 
eliminate the undesirable element to 
a very large extent. Perhaps during 


the next ten years when the “Arabian 
Nights” of the shipping and marine in- 
surance businesses. have faded into 
the cold, grey dawn of after the war 
re-organization, the reduction in ex- 
pense and saving in time may seem 
more desirable. It seems to be thought 
on all sides that there is to be a large 
export business here after the war, but 
the United States is not going te keep 
its business in years to come if we 
do not adopt economical methods. 


A Tribute to Mr. Winter 


New York University, in fathering 
a series of lectures given by Mr. Win- 
ter, of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, is, I think, doing a very good 
work. They will teach the (brokers 
who are attending to respect their call- 
ing and each other, and help them to 
realize that the marine insurance bro- 
kerage business is one requiring years 
of special training, and not simply a 
means of getting money easily by en- 
tertaining officials of large corporations 
with property to insure. 





THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 


How Company Got Its Name—Charters 
of Years 1564, 1710, 1717 
and 1720 





In 1564 Queen Elizabeth granted two 
charters giving license to search for 
minerals in “The Mines Royal” and 
“The Mineral and Battery Works.” In 
1710 these societies amalgamated under 
the name of “The Court of Assistants 
of the Mines Royal, Mineral and Battery 
Works.” In 1717 these charters were 
purchased by the Mercers’ Hall Marine 
Company which carried on marine un- 
derwriting until 1720 when, on receiv- 
ing a royal charter from His Majesty 
King George I, it changed its name to 
the Royal Exchange. 


LLOYD’S NEW CHAIRMAN 

At a preliminary meeting of the com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s for 1918, Mr. Charles 
Irving de Rougemont was elected chair- 
man of Lloyd’s, and Mr. Cecil Charles 
Blogg deputy-chairman for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. de Rougemont became an under- 
writing member of Lloyd’s in 1885, and 
was elected deputy-chairman a year ago. 
Mr. Blogg became an underwriting mem- 
ber in 1889, 

Sir Raymond Beck, who now retires 
from the chairmanship, has been con- 
tinually in office for the last eight years. 
He was chairman of Lloyd’s in 1910 and 
1911, was then deputy-chairman for 
three years, and has again been chair- 
man since the beginning of 1915. He 
became an underwriting member in 
1888, and was first elected to the com- 
mittee in 1905. 


AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 

One of our members recently ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the Government 
Aircraft Office on the following lines: 
If an aeroplane came down in a field of 
growing crops, and crops were further 
damaged by spectators trampling over 
the other fields, would the damage, 
caused indirectly by aerial craft, be cov- 
ered by the Government policy? To 
this inquiry the War Risks Office re 
plied in the negative.—Journal of the 
CrB.& A. 
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Laws of 1917, ch. 294, amended sec- 
tion 150 of the insurance law by pro- 
viding that a stock marine insurance 
cempany incorporated under the section 
having a paid in cash capital of $400,- 
000 may, by taking the proceedings re- 
quired by section 52, amend its charter 
so as to assume all the powers of a 
fire company organized under section 
110. 

The amendment removes a discrimi- 
nation against domestic marine com- 
panies by giving them the same rights 
as are now possessed by foreign 
marine companies to do a fire business. 
The bill became a law May 1, 1917, and 
went into effect immediately. 


Mutual Marine Insurance 


Laws of 1917, ch. 4, added new sec- 
tions 162 to 168 to the insurance law, 





JESSE 8. PHILLIPS 


providing that ten or more persons May 
organize protection and indemnity mu- 
tual marine insurance corporations on 
the mutual assessment plan to insure 
against liability for loss or damage 
resulting from personal injury to any 
person; loss or damage to cargo or 
damage to other vessels or craft; loss 
by reason of general average sacri- 
fices; against expense incident to 
quarantine detention; expense in Tre- 
sisting claims or defending loss suits; 
against loss incident to ownership, op- 
eration and chartering of vessels, in- 
cluding legal expenses, but no such 
corporation to insure hull, machinery, 
freight moneys or disbursement of any 
vessel or cargo, etc., and no business 
to be transacted until the proposed 
corporation has twenty members with 
two hundred vessels of aggregate ton- 
nage of not less than $500,000 nor until 
a sum equivalent to twenty cents per 
ton on the aggregate tonnage has been 
paid in and setting forth the procedure. 

The purpose of this amendment was 
to afford to the American Merchant 
Marine facilities for obtaining protec- 
tion and indemnity insurance which 
they are now compelled to seek abroad. 
The measure became a law February 
14, 1917, and went into effect immedi- 
ately. 


Attorney General’s Opinion, April 


6, 1916 
“I have given careful attention to 
the question of the right of the ........ 


Insurance Company to commence busi- 
hess upon the subscription agreements 


entered into with the members. I 
have been reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that the company has not 
complied with section 152 of the in- 
surance law, which as you know pro- 
vides in part as follows: 


“nor shall any such corporation 
formed for the purpose of doing 
business on the plan of mutual in- 
surance, commence business if lo- 
cated in the County of New York, 
or County of Kings, until agree- 
ments have been entered into for 
insurance with at least one hun- 
dred applicants, the premiums on 
which shall amount to at least three 
hundred thousand dollars, and 
notes have been received in ad- 
vance for the premiums on such 
risks, payable at the end of or 
within twelve months from the 
date thereof, which notes shall be 
considered as a part of its capital, 
and shall be known as capital 
stock notes and shall be valid, 
negotiable and collectible for the 
purpose of paying any losses which 
may occur or otherwise. 

“No such mutual insurance cor- 
poration shall in any other county 
of the State commence business un- 
til such agreements have been en- 
tered into, the premiums on which 
shall amount to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars and notes received 
therefor, which notes shall be pay- 
able and shall be liable for and 
used aS above specified. 


“By the application agreement of the 
hihigiee waa 4 Oe Rae the subscriber does 
not agree to take insurance upon any 
specific automobile or automobiles, nor 
is the kind of insurance he will take 
agreed upon. By section 150 of the 
insurance law, insurance upon auto- 
mobiles may be of various kinds, fire, 
explosion, transportation, collision, in- 
demnity, burglary, theft, etc. 

“I believe that the insurance law con- 
templated that subscribers should be 
applicants for a specific policy or pol- 
icies of insurance upon property spe- 
cifically named in the agreement, so 
that the company will not only have 
capital enough to justify its entering 
upon the business of insurance but 
also on actual business of insurance 
with precisely known ‘risks.’ 

“Furthermore, by paragraph (4) of 
the subscription conditions: 

“Any subscriber hereto may dis- 
charge his obligation by taking in- 
surance in his own name or by 
taking insurance partly or wholly 
in the names and for the account 
of other satisfactory solvent appli- 
cants for insurance, whose risks 
shall be approved by said new cor- 
poration when organized and be 
acceptable to it. The total of the 
premiums therefor when paid to 
be applicable to the payment of 
the note so to be given by the 
subscriber. 


“This provision also in my opinion 
violates section 152 of the insurance 
law. The subscription agreement must 
under the statute amount to something 
more than an underwriting agreement 
to furnish so much capital to or ac- 
quire so much business for the com- 
pany. 

“When section 150 of the insurance 
law, containing the provisions for the 
incorporation of marine insurance 
companies, was drafted, it did not pro- 
vide that such corporations might do 
automobile insurance business. That 





power was inserted later, and no doubt 
was placed there to extend the field of 
operation of already organized marine 
insurance companies. A _ $1,000 pre- 
mium upon specific marine or trans- 
portation risks would be a reasonable 
agreement for any One subscriber to 
make. When applied to automobile 
insurance risks it appears unneces- 
sarily excessive for one _ subscriber, 
and yet we cannot for that reason 
avoid the plain language of the statute 
by allowing subscribers to mutual au- 
tomobile insurance companies, to offset 
the provisions of the statute by agree- 
ing to take insurance upon property 
which they do not own and have not 
brought forward for insurance. 


“I have no doubt of the good faith of 
the organizers of this company. I can- 
not, however, convince myself that they 
have appreciated fully the precise char- 
acter of the obligations which they 
have assumed. It is my opinion that 
the signers of the notes have not real- 
ized that they will be required to pay 
into the treasury, at the maturity ot 
the notes, the full amount thereof in 
cash, less whatever each may have 
previously paid as a premium upon a 
policy of insurance. They should real- 
ize this fact. Even if they do realize 
this fact, it would not alter my opinion 
above expressed that this company 
cannot be licensed to do business un- 
der the plan selected for the purpose. 

“KE. E. WOODBURY, 
“Attorney General.” 


Department Rulings 
Ruling of Sept. 20, 1916 


“You inquire whether vessels leaving 
New York for Portland, or for points 
in New Jersey and Virginia, could be 
classified as coming within the scope 
of inland marine insurance and such 
risks be accepted by your company, 
which is authorized to transact only 
on inland marine business. I assume 
that the voyages in question would 
necessarily take the vessels outside the 
so-called three mile limit. The depart- 
ment has heretofore held the three 
mile limit defines the boundary which, 
for insurance purposes, separates ‘in- 
land navigation’ from ‘ocean marine’ 
insurance. Probably in this connection 
the decision in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the case of 
Fulton vs. Insurance Company of North 
America, 136 Fed. Rep., 182, would be 
instructive. In that case the policy 
contained the following warranty: 


“Warranted confined to the in- 
land waters of New Jersey, New 
York and Long Island. 


“The loss occurred inside the three 
mile limit. The court referred to the 
United States Statute (U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 2900) which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to designate 
and define the lines dividing the high 
sea from rivers, harbors and inland 
waters. Concededly the loss occurred 
inside such ‘statutory boundary,’ and 
also inside a ‘natural boundary,’ con- 
sisting of a line drawn from the ex- 
tremity of Sandy Hook to the nearest 
Point on Rockaway Beach. The court 
held that the loss was covered by the 
policy. 

“T am inclined to think that the 
words ‘inland waters’ in the warranty 
in question are fairly equivalent to the 
words ‘inland navigation’ in the statute, 
and I shall, therefore, advise that ‘you 
have no power under your charter 
limited to inland marine insurance, to 


= 


ccver risks of navigation occurring out- 
side the statutory three mile limit.” 


Broker’s License 
Ruling of Aug. 8, 1916 


“This replies to your letter of Au- 
gust 7th in which you inquire whether 
it is necessary for your firm to hold 
a license in order to receive commis- 
sions on insurance placed by you with 
a general agent and broker for a for- 
eign insurance company writing marine 
business in this State. I understand 
that you act in the transaction in ques- 
tion as a broker, and that the insurance 
referred to is ‘strictly insurance’ upon 
or in connection with marine or trans- 
portation risks or hazards. 

“Section 143 of the insurance law, 
which requires that brokers obtain a 
certificate of authority from this de- 
partment, specially exempts transac- 
tions in marine insurance, by the follow- 
ing language of the next to the last 
paragraph: 

“This section shall not apply to 

* * * any contract of insurance 

upon or in connection with marine 

or transportation risks or hazards. 

“In the absence of any statutory pro- 
visions relating to this subject, such as 
those contained in section 143, the mat- 
ter of broker’s commissions would be 
entirely open to agreement between the 
parties. Section 143 has placed certain 
restrictions upon brokers acting in 
certain lines of insurance and requires 
such brokers to obtain a certificate 
from this department. Inasmuch, how 
ever, as insurance upon marine or 
transportation risks or hazards is spe- 
cifically exempted, I would advise you 
that, in so far as the transactions in 
question are of this character, no cer- 
tificate of authority is necessary and 
the subject of commissions is entirely 
open to such agreements as you may 
have with the agent or broker with 
whom you deal.” 


License Fees 

Department Ruling of Aug. 14, 1916 

“Replying to your favor of the 11th, 
agents representing foreign marine in- 
surance companies of other States and 
countries are required to have certifi- 
cates of authority under section 50 of 
the insurance law, except when the 
agent is designated by the marine com- 
pany to write automobile insurance in 
cennection with marine risks. Such 
agent received a certificate under sec- 
tion 142 and being so licensed no 
certificate is issued under section 50. 

“If the company is a company of 
anothér State, in making a charge for 
a certificate of authority, we would be 
governed by our reciprocai law, that is, 
we would charge the same fee which 
would be charged of a like New York 
company operating in the other State. 
If no fee was charged a New York com- 
pany we would charge no license fee. 

“Agents representing foreign com- 
panies of other countries—marine—are 
licensed under section 50 as qualified 
in the first paragraph of this letter; 
those representing a fire company un- 
der section 142. No fee is charged for 
such agents’ licenses.” 

Opinion on Tax 

Department Ruling of March 10, 1916 

“Inasmuch as your certificate of au- 
thority to transact business in this 
state authorizes ‘you to carry on the 
business specified in section 110 of the 
insurance law of the State of New York 
and inasmuch as you are not author- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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The importance of transit insurance 
is now greater than ever. Our shrewd 
business men do not have to be awak- 
ened to the protection it affords, having 
carried it for years, enabling them to 
sell their wares f. o. b. destination and 
giving them a decided advantage over 
their competitors not carrying similar 
volicies. Transit policy covers merchan- 
dise shipped while in custody of com- 
mon carrier and licensed public truck 
men against losses by fire, lightning, 
cyclone, tornado, flood, theft, collision, 
derailment, and all risks and perils of 
transportation. 

Fixing the Premium 

Discussion among many underwriters 
of transportation insurance is rife to- 
day, and many have become thoroughly 
alarmed at what appears to be a serious 
problem in dealing with this class of 
insurance. As underwriters of many 
years’ experience in successfully hand- 
ling transportation insurance, we pro- 
pose to deal with this subject by sep- 
arating it into two branches; first, the 
question of fixing the premium, and sec- 
endly, the question of recovery after 
the loss has occurred. 

In dealing with the former, many ele- 
ments enter into the method of fixing 
the premium, which can only be deter- 
mined by long years of experience in- 
yolving practically every commodity 
that is insurable under transportation 
pelicies and the losses accruing there- 
under which can be reasonably antici- 
pated. 

An 

Of course, it would be unwise as well 
as unprofitable to sell transit insurance 
without some intelligent basis upon 
which to establish the rate to cover 
such risks, but no hard and fast rule 
can be followed in attempting to arrive 
at what may or may not be the proper 
rate, and in our opinion, no transit busi- 
ness accepted on what appears to be a 
good premium, for the risks assumed, 
can be made profitable without having 
an insight into the various elements en- 
tering into the writing of this form of 
insurance. To write transit insurance 
indiscriminately, on the assumption that 
the premium appears remunerative, may 
result in serious loss. On the other 
hand, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
say with any degree of certainty, when 
such business is offered just what would 
be the proper premium to cover without 
some experience in handling transit in- 
surance generally. 


Intelligent Basis 


Congestion of Merchandise 

Much has been said‘about the danger 
confronting underwriters of transit in- 
surance on account of the condition pre- 
Vailing at present. The great conges- 
tion of merchandise en route and at 
terminals and warehouses incidental to 
transit; the relation of the shippers and 
the railroads which exists now, and the 
conditions existing before the Govern- 


ment took over the control of railroads, 
all tend to create confusion. 

Even under these conditions, and it 
must be assumed they are conditions 
which were not anticipated, it is still 
possible to write transit insurance prof- 
itably, because the chances of recovery 
are not uncertain even under the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation; as we know by 
practical experience, and we are satis- 
fied that transportation insurance will 
continue to be written. We venture to 
say it will be more desired by shippers 
than ever before, as a result of the un- 
certainty which is bound to arise in 
their minds either through incorrect in- 
formation received by them, or because 
of their own construction of the procla- 
mation. 

The Railroad Situation 

It is apparent that the Government 
has taken over the operation of rail- 
roads, and its purpose in doing so is 
to facilitate the movement primarily of 
freight, but until Government owner- 
ship becomes a reality, we cannot con- 
ceive how there can be any interference 
on the part of the Government with re- 
spect to the relations between shipper 
and carrier; even though the Govern- 
ment has undertaken to guarantee to 


NEW YEAR’S HONORS 


How British Underwriters Fared—E. 
M. Mountain a Knight—Lord 
Furness a Viscount 


The insurance men who figured in the 
list of New Year’s Honors follow with 
their titles: 

Viscount. 

Lord Furness (director of the 

nomic). 


Eco- 


Privy Councilor. 
Sir Henry Craik, K. C. B., M. P., (di- 
rector of Scottish Widows). 


Baronets. 

Sir H. Dalziel, M. P. (director of Brit- 
ish Widows). 

A. H. Dixon (director of Bolton Cot- 
ton Trade and Westminster Fire). 

Sir Francis Lowe, M. P. (director of 
National Benefit and the Regal). 

J. Stewart-Clark, J. P., D. L., (director 
Legal and United Provident). 
Knights. 

Edmund Browne (director of British 
Legal and United Provident-. 

E. M. Mountain (chairman, 
Star and British Dominions). 

R. R. Simpson (director, United Free 
Church of Scotland Fire Office). 


Eagle, 


H. Kingsley Wood (the well-known 
solicitor to many industrial offices). 





NOT AT FORMER ADDRESS 


The American Society for Fire Pre- 
vention, which was located at 233 
Broadway, New York, has removed 
from there without leaving any ad- 
dress. A representative calls at in- 
tervals for letters. 


the railroads a net income equal to the 
average net income earned by the rail- 
roads based upon a period of three 
years. It is doubtful whether under 
the proclamation the Director General 
would, even if he could, undertake to 
issue any special orders which would 
have the effect of defeating a shipper’s 
rights to collect for losses actually sus- 
tained. It can only be assumed that the 
Director General in his wisdom will 
deal in a fair and reasonable way so 
far as shippers’ rights are concerned. 
The right of the shipper to recover from 
the carrier such damages as he may 
sustain cannot be lawfully taken from 
him. Even should Government owner- 
ship of the railroads eventually become 
a fact, some proper protection would 
necessarily have to be made for the pro- 
tection of the shipper, since even the 
Government itself could not deprive him 
of his property, without just compensa- 
tion. 
The Question of Recoveries 

Now, with respect to the question of 
recoveries, the salvage account is a very 
important one, and the probabilities of 
a good salvage account depend largely 
upon the efficiency of the channel 
through which the recoveries are made. 


DISCUSSES JERSEY LOSSES 
Article by William S. Naulty in Sunday 
. “Call,” Newark—War 
Conditions 

William §S. Naulty, president of the 
Underwriters’ Protective Association of 
Newark, and vice-president of Jos. M. 
Byrne & Co., Newark, kad an interest- 
ing article about fires and losses in 
the Newark Sunday “Call.” Two para- 
graphs of his article follow: 

“As a result of the high pressure 
under which many factories are operat- 
ing, due to war conditions, an over- 
crowding has resulted and a lack of 
general safeguarding is manifest that 
niakes us feel that this year will not 
show such favorable local results. 

“The fire insurance business for 1917 
in the entire United States has been 
unprofitable, the losses being $267,000,- 
000, as against $231,000,000 for 1916, 
and $182,000,000 for 1915. While New- 
ark has been free of large fires in the 
last year, the State of New Jersey has 
not been so fortunate and it is certain 
that the losses have greatly exceeded 
the premiums. Last January alone 
there was a property loss in New 
Jersey, as a result of two fires only, of 
$13,500,000.” 





TRANSFERRED TO NEW YORK 

Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 19.—After hav- 
ing been located in Rochester since 
1872 the Rochester underwriting agency 
for the Greater American Insurance 
Company has announced its removal to 
New York City on May 1. All of the 
business now transacted here will be 
moved to New York. The Company 
formerly was known as the German- 
American Insurance Company but 
changed its name on the outbreak of 
the present war. 


With a properly organized bureau, the 
recovery account should result in mini- 
mizing losses. Recoveries of course 
should depend upon many conditions; 
first, upon the liability of the carrier, 
secondly, upon the ability of the carriers 
to pay, and thirdly, the means used to 
make the recovery; all of which are 
accomplished only by an intimate knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which 
transportation insurance is written. The 
nature of the loss has an important 
bearing upon the recovery, but it is 
presumed that the underwriter has a 
knowledge of the nature of the losses 
to be anticipated when writing trans- 
portation insurance. These are condi- 
tions which it is difficult to explain and 
can only be obtained by actual expe- 
rience in handling this form of insur- 
ance, particularly in view of the fact 
that the importance and desirability of 
transportation insurance is still un- 
known generally. 
Fine Field for Brokers 

In conclusion, we believe that no bet- 
ter time than the present could be se 
lected for the distribution of propaganda 
among the brokers through the country 
to develop the sale of inland transporta- 
tion insurance. 


NEW HERKIMER AGENCY 


Bradley, Perry & Bradley, have opened 
offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Herkimer, N. Y., to do a general 
insurance business. The firm members 
are Edward J. Bradley of the Fairchild 
Shoe Company; Ralph Perry, an or- 
chestra conductor, and John J. Bradley, 
now in the insurance and real estate 
line in Utica. He will continue his 
Utica enterprise, giving part of his time 
to the Herkimer offices. 


LAW'S STATE CHART 


Harrison Law, of Nutley, N. J., has 
issued his State Chart for 1918, placing 
before the underwriters a list of the 
companies that are regularly admitted 
to the various States. The chart is 
compiled from data secured direct from 
the companies. Interesting information 
about annual and tax statements are 
also given. 








New York Rulings 
(Continued from page 11) 


ized to carry on the business of marine 
insurance specified in section 150 of 
such insurance law, it is my opinion 
that the tax tendered by you is not 
collectible by this department. Sec- 
tion 34 of our insurance law prescribes 
a tax for effecting ‘insurance against 
marine risks.’ The risks for which 
your tax is tendered are stated to be 
automobile risks, which you are au- 
thorized to write by virtue of section 
110. Although similar risks may be 
written by marine companies under 
section 150, section 34 has been con- 
strued to relate only to those risks 
when written by companies authorized 
to do a marine business and when ac- 
tually written in the marine department 
of such companies as are authorized to 
do both a fire and marine business.” 
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Rules and Practices of the Association of Average 








Adjusters of the U. S. 














It is said of the Association of Aver- 
age Adjusters of the United States that 
its rules and practice are accepted by 
the courts as the basis for decisions, and 
in this the association occupies a unique 
and important position. 

This association is forty years old and 
includes in its membership the repre- 
sentative average adjusters and some 
of the most prominent underwriters and 
brokers in America. W. Harvell La 
Boyteaux is chairman; Henry Pegram 
is secretary; and the executive commit- 
tee consists of William N. Davey, chair- 
man; Edgerton Parsons and Walter D. 
Despard. 

The rules and practice of the associa- 
tion follow: 


. 


Compensation and Expenses of Master 
Adopted February 17, 1885. 

Where the voyage is broken up by 
reason of shipwreck or condemnation 
of the ship at a place short of the port 
of destination, the master shall be en- 
titled to compensation from the general 
interests for the time necessarily oc- 
cupied by him in transacting the busi- 
ness growing out of the disaster until 
his departure thence for the home port 
with the proceeds, general accounts and 
vouchers. 

He shall also be entitled to a reason- 
able indemnification for his necessary 
expenses and services in returning to 
the home port when needed or required, 
by the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, to justify his acts at the place of 
disaster, or to give information, not 
otherwise afforded, to finally adjust and 
apportion the average charges to be paid 
by the general or special interests for 
whom such services are performed, to be 
determined by the nature of the case. 

These rules shall apply whether the 
vessel be in ballast or with cargo. 


a 


Interest on Allowances in General 
Average 
Adopted April 21, 1885. 

Where allowances, sacrifices or ex- 
penditures are charged or made good 
in general average, interest shall be al- 
lowed thereon at the legal rate prevail- 
ing at the place of adjustment. 


III. 


Deck Load Jettison 
Adopted October 9, 1894. 

Where a cargo consisting of one kind 
6? goods is, in accordance with a cus- 
tom of trade, carried on and under deck, 
that portion of the cargo loaded on 
deck shall be subject to the same rules 
of adjustment in case of jettison and ex- 
penses incurred, as if the same were 
laden under deck. ° 


EY. 


Loss of Freight on Cargo Sacrificed 
Adopted January 16, 1900. 
Rescinded October 9, 1913; rescission to 
take effect December 9, 1913. 
When loss of freight on cargo sacri- 
ficed is allowed in general average, the 
allowance shall be for the net freight 
lost, to be ascertained by deducting from 
the gross freight the expenses that 
would have been incurred subsequent to 

the sacrifice to earn it. 


V. 


Credit for Expenses Saved by Salvage 
Services, etc. 
Adopted October 9, 1902. 
When salvage services are rendered 


to a vessel, or she becomes disabled and 
is necessarily towed to her port of des- 
tination, and the expenses of such tow- 
age are allowable in general average, 
there shall be credited against the al- 
lowance such ordinary expenses as would 
have been incurred, but have been saved 
by the salvage or towage services. 


VI. 
Credits for Old Material 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 
Where old material is replaced by new, 
credit shall be given in the average 
statement for the value or proceeds of 
the old material, or, if there is no 
credit, the adjuster shall insert a note 
in explanation. 


VII. ; 
Approval or Repair Accounts 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 

All repair accounts shall be examined, 
when practicable, by the.owners’ sur- 
veyor and a surveyor for underwriters 
before the statement is issued. 

The adjuster shall insert a note in the 
average statement that this has been 
done and the result of same. 


VIII. 
Scraping and Painting Bottom of Vessel 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 

The cost of scraping and painting the 
bottom of a vessel consequent upon re- 
pairs which are recoverable in average, 
shall be allowed, unless the vessel, at 
the time of drydocking, is due in the 
ordinary course for a bottom painting, 
according to the custom of the owners, 
or, in the case of a vessel employed in 
salt water navigation, unless the bottom 
has not been painted within one year. 

When the cost of scraping and paint- 
ing the bottom is allowed, the adjuster 
shall insert a note in the average state- 
ment giving the date of the last painting 
and the date on which, in the ordinary 
course, the vessel would have been due 
for repainting bottom. 


IX. 


Drydocking Charges and Expenses In- 
cidental to Drydocking—Particular 
Average 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 

When a vessel is drydocked: 

(1) For owners’ account and re- 
pairs are found necessary for which 
underwriters are liable and which 
can only be effected in drydock; or 

(2) For survey and/or repairs for 
which underwriters are liable and 
repairs for owners’ account are 
made which are immediately ne- 
cessary for her seaworthiness, or 
she is due for ordinary drydocking 
(in accordance with the owners’ cus- 
tom), 

the cost of removing the vessel to and 
from the drydock, of docking and un- 
docking, and as much of the dock dues 
as is common to both classes of work, 
shall be divided equally -between the 
owners and underwriters. 

When the vessel is drydocked for un- 
derwriters’ account and the owners avail 
of her being in drydock to scrape and 
paint or to do other work for their own 
account which is not immediately ne- 
cessary for seaworthiness, all the ex- 
pense incidental to the drydocking of 
the vessel shall be charged to the under- 
writers. 

The adjuster shall insert a note in 
the average statement in explanation of 
the allowances made. 


Overtime Work—Particular Average 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 

The bonus or extra cost for overtime 
work on repairs shall be allowed up to 
the amount of the saving of drydock 
dues or other charges, which otherwise 
would have been incurred. 

The adjuster shall insert a note in the 
average statement in explanation of the 
allowances made. 


XI. 
Temporary Repairs—Particular Average 
Adopted October 13, 1910. 

The cost of reasonable temporary re- 
pairs shall be allowed: 

When made in order to effect a sav- 
ing in the cost of permanent repairs; 

When complete repairs cannot be 
made at the port where the vessel is; 

When the material or parts necessary 
for permanent repairs are unobtainable 
at the port where the vessel is, except 
after unreasonable delay. 

The adjuster shall insert a note in the 
average statement in explanation of the 
allowances made. 


XII. 


Allowance in Respect of Provisions 


Adopted October 13, 1910; amended Jan- 
uary 9, 1913; amended April 12, 1917. 





THIRD LECTURE ON MARINE 





Talk by William D. Winter Devoted to 
Vessel Types and Con- 
struction 
On the presumption that there can 
be no marine insurance without ships, 
William D. Winter, of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, devoted the 
third lecture of the course he is giving 
on marine insurance to types and con- 
s'ructions of vessels. The lecture was 
given in the assembly room of the New 
York Merchants’ Association, tm the 
Woolworth Building, last Friday, and 

was well attended. 

Mr. Winter said that the marine un- 
derwriter is confronted with problems 
involving every type of water carrier, 
frem the rude floats used by Indians on 
the Amazon River, to the latest con- 
struction in steel and composite ships. 
He called particular attention to the 
hazards of wooden vessels Over 200 
feet long and described all the numer- 
ous patterns of ships, their advantages 
and weaknesses 

Concrete Ships 

As to the concrete ship, Mr. Winter 
said it has been tried in the form of 
barges in Norway and Italy. There 
is now a 500 ton dead weight reinforced 
concrete ship with reciprocating en- 
gines being built on the Pacific Coast. 
The attraction this method has for ship- 
builders is the ease of construction. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the steel reinforcement must take up 
all strains and stresses as well as the 
vibration of engines. This type of ves- 
sel would likely be costly to repair. 

Attention was also directed to the 
hazards attending the placing of ves- 
sels constructed for the Great Lake 
trade in ocean service. A considera- 
Lie portion of the lecture was devoted 
to an explanation of the term “displace- 
ment” as well as center of gravity, cen- 
ter of buoyancy, “stiff” ships and “ten- 
der” ships. 

The next lecture will be held Friday, 
January 25. 


When allowance is made in general 
average for provisions of master, officers 
and crew the allowance shall be on the 
following scale: 


Master $1.00 per day. 
Officers and Engineers 1.00 per day. 
Crew .65 per day. 
Actual cost to 

shipowners. 


This rule shall apply to vessels on 
voyages to United States ports on the 
Atlantic Coast and in the Gulf of Mexico. 


This rule shall also apply to voyages 
from the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico 
ports of this country where the general 
average statement is stated in accord- 
ance with American law and usage, as 
required by the contract of affreight- 
ment. 

This rule, unless meantime amended, 
to remain in force for three years from 
date of adoption. 


XIII. 


Allowance in General Average for Re- 
pairs to Vessels. 


Adopted April 10, 1913. 


Deductions, new for old, from cost of 
repairs and /or renewals of vessel's dam 
ages and/or losses allowable in general 
average shall be made according to the 
following scale: 


WISH FEWER NOT-TAKENS 


Brokers Act With National Board 
and Companies for 
Relief 


Steps are being taken by the Fire 
of New York 
relieve the companies of some of the 
burden occasioned by the war tax of 
cne per cent. on premiums, by reducing 
ee far as possible the number of not 
taken policies. 

A resolution wags adopted at the last 
meeting whereby each member is re 
quested to prevent far as 
the necessity for issuing policies, either 
new or renewal, for which no authorti- 
zation has been given by the insured. 
This has been done because under the 
law, if the policy is issued and in force 
the Government considers that the one 
per cent. tax the premium is due 
After consultation with the National 
Roard the Brokers’ Association decided 
to send to their members a letter ex- 
plaining the law and asking their co- 
operation, in order accomplish as 
nearly as possible the results desired 


Brokers Association to 


as possible 


on 


to 


by the National Board and the com 
panies. 
NORWEGIAN ALLIANCE 
The International Fire & Marine 


Agency has been appointed representa- 
tive here of the Norwegian Alliance 
Ineuranee Co., of Christiania, Norway, 
which plans to enter shortly for fire 
re-insurance business. 


SELL WITHERBY BOOK 
The Spectator Company is American 
selling agent for the Witherby & Co. 
book on marine insurance clauses. 
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GETTING 
VOLUME OF GOOD MARINE AND 
TRANSPORTATION BUSINESS 


AND HANDLING A 


HEN all has been said, it 

is service in getting and 
holding business that attracts 
agents to an insurance compa- 
ny. An ordinary connection may 
be serviceable and satisfactory 
to some agents—but if that con- 
nection is based upon common 
or indifferent service you may 
be missing the full potential 
force of specialized departmen- 
tal service. 


Marine and ‘Transportation 
insurance, as conducted by the 
Hartford, has unlimited possi- 
bilities. 


This organization is a large . 


one. It isan aggregation of spe- 
cialists. Its departments work 
for you as a unit on big prob- 
lems, yet each has its specialized 
field, in charge of men trained to 


service; practical underwriters, 
every one of them, who know- 
ingly and feelingly labor in a 
common cause. 


Because the Hartford does a 
big business it knows the prob- 
lems and difficulties you are 
overcoming. The Hartford will 
work with you, not against vou. 
It is growing because its service 
satisfies both agents and policy- 
holders. 


Our preference is to work 
with the agents of other depart- 
ments of this organization; men 
who know the established busi- 
ness policies of the Company 
and its purpose and who seek a 
Marine and Transportation con- 
nection. In some cities the Hart- 
ford can serve agents of ability 
with desirable business to place. 


Correspondence welcomed. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Marine and Transportation Department 
C. S. TIMBERLAKE, General Agent 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SOME MARINE INSURANCE PERSONALITIES 
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A brief sketch of some of the in- 
teresting personalities or firms in ma- 
rine insurance is printed herewith. 
This is not a who’s who, as space 
is limited and a complete list of prom- 
inent underwriters, brokers, adjusters 
end others would fill a book. 

Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & Son, is 
spending Saturday in his office in South 
William Street and the balance of the 
week with the Government in Wash- 
ington. When the Treasury Depart- 
ment picked him out as its principal 
insurance adviser, the choice met the 
approval of the entire Street, as he is 
ene of the greatest living authorities 
cn marine insurance. Chubb & Son 
was originally composed of Thomas C. 
and Percy Chubb, and was known as 
Chubb & Son Underwriters. The firm 
organized in 1882 the New York Ma- 
rire Underwriters, which was succeed- 
ed by the Federal Insurance Company. 
Hendon Chubb is a brother of Percy 
Chubb, as is Sidney Chubb. The 
Chubb Building at 5 and 7 South Wil- 
liam Street was erected by Percy 
Chubb, and a son of Thomas C. Chubb, 
as is Sidney Chubb. The Chubb Build- 
ing at 5 to 7 South William Street 
was erected by Percy Chubb, who 
spends part of each year in London. 
The firm represents the Federal, Sea, 
Hertford, Marine and London Assur- 
ance, 


William H. McGee 


Most of the men who have made a 
success in the insurance business are 
self-made. In this William Henry Mc- 
Gee is no exception. He was thirteen 
years old when he started to work for 
the dry goods firm of T. K. Horton & 
Company, Brooklyn. His first insurance 
€xperience was with Wreaks & Chubb, 
insurance brokers and average ad- 
adjusters. 


In 1884, when just twenty-one years 
of age, Mr. McGee went to the home 
cffice of the Providence-Washington 
Insurance Company at Providence, and 
remained there until 1887, returning to 
New York the latter year as agent of 
the company. The insurance business 
was beginning to emerge from a state 
of relative importance to something 
that every line of trade required, and 
Mr. McGee found work aplenty at his 
band. He managed so well that the 
business of the Providence company 
gzrew at a handsome rate, and he found 
himself with an established agency and 
bigger opportunities ahead. He was 
hever slow to utiliz~ .nese, and in 1895 
cbtained aprei-.ment as general agent 
of the = yaul Fire & Marine Insur- 

ompany of St. Paul. This ac- 
Cusition proved to be a valuable one, 
and Mr. McGee succeeded in writing a 
volume of business for the company 


that more than met with their expecta. 
tions. 

From then.until 1914 he continued to 
upbuild his clientele and to care for an 
ever increasing flow of business. In 
ovder to better care for it, the firm of 
William H. McGee & Company was or 
ganized, the other two partners being 
Eugene J. F. Coleman and Robert B. 
Jennings, the first of whom had been 
associated with Mr. McGee for twenty- 
five years, and the latter fifteen, at the 
time that the firm came into existence. 
Its fine record of the past has been 
even excelled under the new organiza 
tion. 

Willcox, Peck & Hughes 

Willcox, Peck & Hughes is one of the 
largest concerns in the marine insur- 
ance field, occupying four floors of tne 
Seligman Building in South William 
Street, and having branches in 
cities in this country and affiliations 
abroad. This office is a merger of 
three old-established houses of fine 
repute in the New York marine in 
surance world: Albert Willcox & Co., 
Charles E. & W. F. Peck and Waiker 
& Hughes. 

Albert Willcox & Co. for years made 
a specialty of marine insurance on cot- 
ton. Charles E. & W. F. Peck (con 
sisting of Charles E. Peck and Wil 
liam A. Prime) made a specialty of lake 
hull and Western business generally 
Walker & Hughes specialized on gen- 
eral hull and cargo insurance and were 
also a well known firm of average ad- 
justers. 

The fire and liability business of this 
office is conducted under the name of 
Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby, an af- 
filiation having been made with Henry 
W. Brown & Co., Philadelphia. 

> * * 


many 


Marine Insurance Sidelights 

Messrs. Mather and O’Brien, of Ma- 
ther & Co., Philadelphia, have seen 
that office grow from one clerk to one 
hundred and fifty representatives. Ma- 
ther & Co. have their own building, 
which is being remodeled to give them 
more space. The attitude of this of 
fice has always been helpful to those 
seeking information about marine in- 
surance, the position taken being that 
it is mighty short-sighted to keep what 
they know “bottled up,” as is the 
selfish policy in some offices. 

. e * 


Appleton & Cox 


The story of the present firm of 
Appleton & Cox dates back to 1872 
and the firm of Higgins & Cox. Hig- 


gens & Cox was formed by A. Foster 
Higgins (who was: the Higgins of John- 
sen & Higgins) and James F. Cox, who 
was the father of Douglas F. Cox, of 
Appleton & Cox. Mr. Higgins and Mr. 
Cox formed the United States Lloyds 


Which was the first company for which 


they acted as marine underwriters. 
Shortly afterwards they were appointed 
aitorneys for the Indemnity Mutual 
Marine. Then followed the Royal Ex 
change, Tokio Marine, United States 


lire and this month it was announced 
rhat Appleton & Cox had been appoint- 
ed marine managers of the Fire Asso 
ciation of Philadelphia in addition 
ihe before-mentioned companies. 

In 1888, John D. Barrett was admit- 
ted to the firm co-incident with the re 
tirement of Mr. Higgins from active 
business this In 1897, Mr. 
turn retired and the firm 
became Cox again, Herbert 
Appleton becoming a partner. In 1898 
James F. Cox died and Douglas F. Cox 
the name and per- 
1915 


to 


at time. 


Barrett in 
Higgins & 


became a partner, 
sonnel continuing the same until 


when it was changed to Appleton & 
Cox. Both Mr. Appleton and Mr. Cox 
started with the firm as young men 
and were constant factors in its de 
velopment 
George H. Smith & Hicks 
George H. Smith & Hicks Co., un 


derwriting agents of the Home of New 


York, was founded in 1861 by George 
Il. Smith, inventor of the New Eng 


land Transit policy, conceived to pro 
tect mill owners on shipments 
in transit, and George A. Hicks, who 
took charge of the financial end of the 
office. The members of the 
firm are Louis F. Burke, Joseph L. 
White, O. F. and A. H. Dumont 
Mr. Burke began in a broker's office, 
then went with the old Phenix of 
Brooklyn with their marine underwrit 
ing department. When the Home went 
into the marine business in 1888 he 
joined the Home. He is secretary of 
the Inland Atlantic Association. Mr 
Itumont went into steamboating when 
a boy and worked his up from 
ceckhand to captain and owner. His 
last position on the water Was captain 
of the Republic.” He went 
with the Home inspector and 
adjuster, remaining with that compa- 
ny twelve years. Joseph L. White be 
gan as a placer with George H Smith 


cotton 


present 


Dean 


way 


“Grand 


as an 


& Hicks thirty-five years ago. O. F. 
Dean also began with the firm as a 
hoy. He went through all departments 
and is an underwriter of the first 
rank. 
* “ . 
Parsons & Eggert 
Edgerton Parsons, one of the most 


picturesque figures in marine insurance, 
St. Paul’s School and 
Upon 


graduated from 
then from Trinity College, ’96. 
leaving college he spent several years 
al sea engaged in salving wrecked ves- 


sels. His first insurance experience 
was with Mather & Co. in New York, 


where he was their attorney for seven- 


teen years. He formed the office of 
Co. in 1913, which in 1916 
became Parsons & Eggert. Herbert F. 
Eggert firm was also with 
and before that with 
Mutual, 


Parsons & 
of this 
Mather & Co., 
the Atlantic 


During his sea experience Mr. Par- 
to many parts of the world 
In fact, what he 


doesn’t know about salvage and ocean 


sons went 


cn wrecked vessels. 


marine losses is not worth knowing. 
Some of his experiences would fill a 
book. 


Parsons & Eggert are in charge also 
of the end of Marsh & Mce- 


Lennan 


marine 


Despard & Co. 


Despard & Co. was Despard & Co. 
thirty-five years ago. The firm was 
founded by C. L. Despard, father of 
the C. L. Despard of today. Mr. Des- 


pard senior immediately became a fac. 
ior in the marine insurance world and 
continued a factor to the time of his 
death in April, 1916. At that time, C. 
L. Despard, Jr., succeeded him as head 
cf the firm. Shortly after graduating 
from Harvard in 1908, Mr. Despard en- 
tered his father’s office and in the pro- 
duction of marine premiums he has fol- 
closely ir Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Despard as partners in 
Despard & Co. are Jesse Spier, P. H. 
Mr. Spier 


lowed his footsteps. 


Parsons and E. Thomlinson. 


siarted with Despard & Co. thirteen 
years ago. It was his first position. He 
will become vice-president and under- 


writer of the newly formed Importers 
& Exporters Insurance Co., when that 
company starts business early in Feb- 
Mr. for twenty 
years with Mather & Co. and has been 
with Despard & Co. for the past two 
Mr. Thomlinson, who is in 
charge of the losses of Despard & Co., 
was for many attached to the 
staff of the Lloyds agency in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 


ruary. Parsons was 


years. 


years 


+. . « 
0. G. Orr & Co. 
O. G. Orr & Co., Inc., organized in 


April, 1917, is now one of the largest 
of the marine underwriting offices. O. 
G. Orr, who has been a marine under- 
writer since 1889, started with P. H. 
Fleming & Co., general agents In Chi- 
cago of the Union Marine of Liverpool. 


On the death of Mr. Fleming, Mr. Orr 
with J. S. Wall, who had been with 
Henderson & Co., lake marine under- 


writers, formed the firm of Orr & Wall. 
Mr. Orr came to New York in 1908 and 
Mr. Wall in 1910, the general agency 
in Chicago being turned over to F. H. 
Osborn & Brothers, who represented the 
same companies. When O. G. Orr & 
Co., Inc., was formed last year, Mr. Orr 
cembined with Mr. Wall, Mr. Osborn, 
C. E. Dean, who was formerly in charge 
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of the loss department of the Union Ma- 
rine at Liverpool and came to New 
York in 1904, and Wade Robinson, now 
cf Wade Robinson & Co., Inc., to form 
the agency which represents as marine 
managers the Continental, Fidelity-Phe 
nix, American Eagle, Fireman’s Fund, 
Home Fire & Marine and Scandinavian 
American. 


* * 


Cecil P. Stewart 

Cecil P. Stewart, president of Frank 
B. Hall & Co., Inc., and of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Insurance Co., 
is another of the prominent marine fig- 
ures who received their first start in 
the business under the tutelage of their 
forbears. Mr. Stewart joined the firm 
of Moody, Stewart & Parker, of which 
his father was one of the organizers 
in 1898. In 1904 he joined with his 
‘father in the organization of Henry 
Stewart & Son which continued until 
1910 when Mr. Stewart took charge of 
the marine insurance department of 
the Texas Co., an oil company operat- 
ing a large fleet of tankers. After sev- 
eral years in this capacity, he joined 
the staff of Frank. B. Hall & Co., Inc., 
becoming its president a little more 
than a year ago and about the same 
time organizing the American Merchant 
Marine Insurance Co., which, like all 
of his ventures, has grown to important 
proportions. 

+ + * 


Ss. D. McComb & Co. 

SD. MeComb & Co., Inc., is one of 
the younger marine firms which imme- 
diately assumed an important position 
among underwriting offices. S. D. Mce- 
Comb, president of the firm is, in addi- 
tion to a marine underwriter, a ma- 
vine architect and a graduate of Webbs 
Shipbuilding School of Fordham Uni- 
versity. He is also a member of the 
Marine Architects’ Society. He has had 
practical experience in shipbuilding, 
having been employed in several of 
the large shipbuilding plant in the East. 
Mr. McCompb first started as an under- 
writer about ten years ago, limiting 
himself. at first to the insuring of fire 
risks on vessels, and later including 
full marine cover. He organized the 
firm of S. D. McComb & Co., Inc., on 
February 1, 1916, previous to which he 
had headed the Vessel Agency since 
1914. Associated with Mr. McComb is 
Albert Ullmann, who has charge of 
the underwriting of cargo and war in- 
surance for the agency. Mr. Ullmann 
has had a marine underwriting expe- 
rience extending over twenty-four 
years, having started in the office of 
Jones & Whitlock. He became identi- 
fied with S. D. McComb & Co. on June 
1, 1917, after having been an under- 
Writer with F. Herrmann & Co. for a 
long term of years and later with O. 
G. Orr & Co. 





HENDON CHUBB 


Of Chubb & Son, Uncle Sam’s chief 
insurance adviser. 


















CECIL P. STEWART 


turned downtown Delmonico’s 
into an insurance building. 


Who 


WILLIAM H. McGERE 


One of the most successful 
the Street. 


men on 
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J. J. McGIVNEY 


Of the Automobile and Spanish-Amer- 
ican, making good as underwriter. 








HENRY W. MARSH 
Of Marsh & McLennan, a remarkable 


insurance producer. 





A. A. RAVEN 


For Years the brains of the Atlantic 
Mutual 








All these pictures from the Co-operative Press. 





Johnson & Higgins 

Johnson & Higgins, known to agents 
all over the country as “J & i.” is 
one of leading brokerage firms in the 
insurance world, and one of the oldest. 
The business was really established in 
1845, originating in the firm of Jones 
&, Johnson. Henry W. Johnson had for 
years been in the marine insurance 
business, his apprenticeship having been 
cerved with the Atlantic Mutual. Leav- 


ing that Company he became an ad- 
juster; in fact, Jones & Johnson be- 
came the leading firm of average ad- 
justers. Walter R. Jones, the other 
member of the firm, was also a well- 
known figure in marine insurance. 

A. Foster Higgins began his marine 
insurance career with the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, and later on, went with Jones & 
Johnson as an average adjuster. Up- 
on the death of Walter R. Jones, of 


that firm, he was taken into partner- 
ship, and the name of the firm was 
changed to Johnson & Higgins. As an 
average adjuster he stood at the head 
of his profession and was frequently 
consulted, by both bench and bar, as 
to questions relating to admiralty prac- 
tice. It is said that out of upwards of 


10,000 cases settled by him, but twenty 
of his decisions were appealed. He re- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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(For these clauses The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is indebted to Witherby & Co., 
London.) 

This Insurance only covers the risks 
excluded by the following clause in ma- 
rine policies on English conditions: — 

“Warranted free of capture, seizure, 
arrest, restraint, or detainment, and the 
consequences thereof or of any attempt 
thereat (piracy excepted), and also 
from all consequences of hostilities or 
warlike operations whether before or 
after declaration of war,” but this in- 
surance also includes loss or damage to 
the property insured caused byb mines 
and/or torpedoes, and/or other engines 
of war, and/or by strikers, locked-out 
workmen or persons taking part in la- 
bor disturbances, or riots or civil com- 
motions. 

Excluding all claims arising from de- 
lay. 

Including risks from shippers’ or man- 
ufacturers’ warehouse until on board 
the vessel, during trans-shipment if any, 
and from the vessel, whilst on quays, 
wharves, or in sheds, and until safely 
deposited in consignees’ or other ware- 
house at destination named in policy. 

Direct or otherwise—including trans- 
shipment if required by any other steam- 
er of neutral or friendly flag. 


With leave to change route and/or 
to proceed by any route and to touch 
and stay at any port or ports, place or 
places, for any and all purposes in the 
absolute discretion of the Captain with- 
out being deemed a deviation. 

Amount to be reduced by any amount 
short shipped, or insurance cancelled 
should shipment not be made. 


Warranted free of any claim arising 
from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint 
or detainment, except by the enemies of 
Great Britain or by the enemies of the 
country to which the assured or the ship 
belongs. 

This policy to cover WAR RISKS ON- 
LY—to cover such risks as are excluded 
by the following Institute F. C. & S. 
and R. & C. C. clauses— 


Warranted free of capture, seiz- 
ure, arrest, restraint, or detain- 
ment, and the consequences thereof 
or of any attempt thereat (piracy 
excepted), and also from all conse- 
quences of hostilities or warlike op- 
erations whether before or after dec- 
laration of war. 

Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused by strikers, locked-out work- 
men or persons taking part in labor 
disturbances or riots or civil com- 
motions. 

but excluding all claims for deteriora- 
tion, General Average, loss of market. 
or other loss caused by delay, owing to 
War, Hostilities, ete. 

Including mines, torpedoes, bombs, etc. 
Leave to deviate. By any route. 


Warranted free of any claim arising 
from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint, 
or detainment, except by the enemies of 
Great Britain or by the enemies of the 
country to which the assured or the ship 
belongs. 


In the event of claims for general av- 
erage, salvage charges, and/or claims 
under the Institute collision clause, not 
being recovered in full under the pol- 
icies on Hull and Machinery by reason 
of the difference between the insured 
value as expressed in those policies, and 
the sound value of the vessel this Pol- 


icy will pay such proportion of the ex- 
cess as the sum hereby insured bears 
to the difference between the vessel’s 
sound and insured values, or to the total 
sum insured against excess liabilities if 
it exceed such difference. 

Warranted free of capture, seizure, ar- 
rest, restraint, or detainment, and the 
consequences thereof or of any attempt 
thereat (piracy excepted), and also from 
all consequences of hostilities or war- 
like operations whether before or after 
declaration of war. 


Should the vessel at the expiration of 
this Policy be at sea, or in distress, or 
at a port of refuge or of call, she shall, 
provided previous notice be given to the 
Underwriters, be held covered at a pro 
rata monthly premium, to her port of 
destination. 

To return — per cent. for every thirty 
consecutive days the vessel may be laid 
up in port or in dock, during which time 
the vessel to be at the risk of the com- 
pany, or to return — per cent. for each 
uncommenced month if this Policy be 
cancelled, at the option of Assured and 
arrival. 

Provided always that in no case shall 
a return be allowed when the within- 
named Vessel is lying in a roadstead or 
in exposed and unprotected waters. 


W. and B. Clause 

This policy is to cover the risk of 
loss of and/or damage to the property 
hereby insured directly caused by war, 
bombardment, military or usurped pow- 
er, or by aerial craft (hostile or other- 
wise), including bombs, shells and /or 
missiles dropped or thrown therefrom, 
or discharged thereat, and fire and/or 
explosion directly caused by any of the 
foregoing, whether originating on the 
premises insured or elsewhere. No 
claim to attach hereto for delay, deteri- 
oration, and/or loss of market or for 
confiscation or destruction by the Gov- 
ernment of the country in which the 
property is situated, or for breakage of 
glass due to concussion. 

Only to pay hereon if not recoverabie 
under any other existing policy of insur- 
ance. 

No cancelling and no return of pre- 
mium for short interest. 


Hull and Machinery and Excess Value; 
Club 

On hull and machinery and/or excess 
value. Valued at the total amount in- 
sured on behalf of the owners for war 
risks, however described (excluding 
freight), and representing in any way 
value of the ship. This policy is addi- 
tional to and includes the same terms 
and conditions as regards risks covered 
and salvages recoverable as the form 
of policy issued by the war risks asso- 
ciations on hull and machinery. To pay 
and receive of claims or salvages in the 
proportion which the sum hereby in- 
sured bears to the total amount insured 
irrespective of any value which may be 
inserted in any other policy. 


British and Allies, etc., Capture Clause, 
1917 

Warranted free of any claim arising 
from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint 
or detainment, except by the enemies of 
Great Britain or by the enemies of the 
country to which the assured or the ship 
belongs. 

War Risk 
This insurance covers only the risks 


excluded by the following Institute F. 
C. & S. and R. & C. C. clauses: 

“Warranted free of capture, seizure, 
arrest, restraint or detainment, and th 
consequences thereof or any attempt 
thereat (piracy excepted), and also from 
all consequences of hostilities or war- 
like operations whether before or after 
declaration of war.” 

“Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused by strikers, locked-out work- 
men or persons taking part in labor 
disturbances, or riots or civil commo- 
tions.” 

This insurance covers all loss and/or 
damage by mines, torpedoes, bombs, 
etc. 

Average irrespective of percentage. 

Excluding all claims arising from de 
lay or loss of market. 

Leave to deviate by any route. 

Held covered at a premium to be ar- 
ranged, in case of deviation and/or 
change of voyage or of any omission in 
the description of the interest, vessel 
or voyage. 

Warranted free of any claim arising 
from capture, seizure, arrest, restraint 
or detainment except by the enemies ot 
Great Britain or by the enemies of the 


country to which the assured or the 
ship belongs. 
N. M. A. Clause; Full 
This policy is to cover the risk of 


loss of and/or damage to the property 
hereby insured directly caused by riot- 
ers, civil commotions, war, civil 
war, revolutions, rebellions, military or 
usurped power, or by aerial craft (hos- 
tile or otherwise), including bombs, 
shells and/or missiles dropped or 
thrown therefrom, or discharged there 
ai. and fire and/or explosion directly 
caused by any of the foregoing, whether 
originating on the premises insured or 
elsewhere. 

No claim to attach hereto for delay, 
deterioration and/or loss of market or 
for confiscation or destruction by the 
Government of the country in which the 
property is situated. 

Only to pay hereon if not recoverable 
under any other existing policy of in- 
surance. 

No cancelling and no return of pre- 
mium fer short interest. 


Craft Risk Clause 


This policy is to cover risk of loss of 
and/or damage to the property hereby 
insured directly caused by aerial craft, 
hostile or otherwise, including bombs, 
shells, and/or missiles dropped or 
thrown therefrom, or discharged there 
at, and fire and/or explosion directly 
and/or indirectly caused _ thereby 
whether originating on the premises in- 
sured or elsewhere. 

Only to pay hereon if not recoverable 
under any other existing policy of in- 
surance. 

No cancelling and no return of pre- 
mium for short interest. 


Full War, Riots, Etc. 


This policy is to cover the risk of 
loss of.and/or damage to the property 
hereby insured directly caused by riot- 
ers, civil commotions, war, civil war, 
revolutions, rebellions, military or 
usurped power, or by aerial craft (hos- 
tile or otherwise), including bombs, 
shells and/or missiles dropped or 
thrown therefrom, or discharged there- 
at, and fire and/or explosion directly 


Aerial 


caused by any of the foregoing, whether 
originating on the premises insured or 
elsewhere. 

No claim to attach hereto for loss 
or damage incurred in or through the 
removal, confiscation, destruction, re- 
quisitioning or other usage of property 
by the Government of the country in 
which the property is situated; nor for 
any consequential loss or damage aris- 
ing from delay, deterioration of the 
subject matter insured owing to its in- 
herent nature, loss of market or other- 
wise. 


Average Clause 


This policy is subject to the condi- 
tion of average, that is to say, the 
assured shall be entitled to recover in 
respect of any loss only such propor- 
tion of the sum assured as the value of 
the property lost bears to the total 
value of the property covered by the 
insurance. 


Pro Rata Contribution Clause 


If at the time of loss or damage hap- 
pening to any property insured by this 
policy there be any other subsisting 
insurance or insurances, whether ef- 
fected by the assured or by any other 
person, covering the same property or 
any part thereof, this policy shall not 
be liable to pay or contribute in re- 
spect of such loss or damage more than 
its rateable proportion of the aggregate 
liability under all the insurances cover- 
ing such property. 


Belligerent Clause 


Attaching to and 


2, eae 


This policy does not apply to goods 
in Germany, Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
or in places in the occupation of the 
above nationalities. 


forming part of 


War 

“The goods hereby insured are war- 
ranted free from any claim which 
would be covered by an insurance for 
the full value and on the usual form 
in the Government War Risks Insur- 
ance Office, and also from any claim 
arising from capture, seizure, arrest, 


restraint or detainment, except by the 
enemies of Great Britain or by the 
enemies of the country to which the 
avsured or the ship belongs. 

“Subject to the above warranty this 
insurance is to cover only those risks 
which would be excluded from an ordi- 
nary marine policy by the following 
warranties: 

“Warranted free of capture, seiz- 
ure, arrest, restraint or detain- 
ment, and the consequence thereof 
or any attempt thereat, piracy ex- 
cepted, and also from all conse- 
quences of hostilities or warlike 
operations, whether before or after 
declaration of war; 

“Warranted free of loss or dam- 
age caused by strikers, locked-out 
workmen or persons taking part in 
labor disturbances or riots or civil 
commotions. 


“In the event of transhipment for any 
part of the sea transit to a vessel not 
complying with the requirements for 
cargo insurance under the Government 
War Risks Insurance Scheme, the goods 
shall be held covered at a premium to 
be arranged. 


“Notice must be given immediately on 
receipt of advices.” 
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JANUARY 
The Tokio Marine amended its char- 
ter to write fire and automobile insur- 
ance. 





Galloway C. Morris, formerly secre- 
tary for the marine department, In- 
surance Company of North America, 
was promoted to the third vice-presi- 
dency, and T. Leaming Smith was 
appointed marine secretary. 

Authority was granted the Niagara 
Fire by the New York Department to 
write ocean marine, its charier being 
amended for that purpose. 





The Jefferson Fire of Philadelphia 
was reorganized and its capital in- 
creased to $500,000. The bulk of its 
business will be marine. 

The Agricultural of Watertown en- 
tered the ocean marine field and Apple- 
ton & Cox were appointed general 
agents for that branch. W. L. Perrin 
& Son handle the ocean marine end of 
the business. 

Eugene S. Smith, a marine insurance 
broker of New York, died of pneumonia. 

S. L. Stevens was appointed marine 
underwriter at Boston for the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hartford. 
He had been with Chubb & Son for 
many years. 





The Northern Assurance offered to 
purchase control of the Indemnity Mu- 
tual Marine, the latter to remain a 
separate company. It was founded in 
1824. 





FEBRUARY 
The Governor of New York signed a 
bill providing for the organization of 
mutual marine companies organized by 
vessel owners to insure against liabil- 
ity for personal injuries or liability for 
loss or damage to: cargoes. 





The proposed amalgamation of the 
Guardian Assurance of London with the 
Reliance Marine was approved by the 
Court of Appeal of London. 





Chubb & Son, of New York, were 
given charge of the entire marine busi- 
ness of the Hartford Fire in the United 
States and Canada, including ocean and 
inland lines. 





MARCH 
The life of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance was extended for another 
year and the law amended, increasing 
the funds available for use by the 
Bureau. 





The Atlantic Fire & Marine changed 
its name to Ajax Fire & Marine. 

The litigation of the China Mutual 
Insurance Company was terminated af- 
ter eight years. There were over 
100,000 claims, most of which arose 
from the Company having assumed the 
risks of the Dutch Marine Insurance 
Company. 








Ransom B. Fuller, president of the 
Boston and the Old Colony, died in 
Brookline, Mass., age 73. 





O. G. Orr & Co. was organized in 
New York as a new marine agency to 
manage the marine department of the 
Continental and the Fidelity-Phenix. 


The firm was composed of O. G. Orr, C. 
K Dean, J. S. Wall, Wade Robinson and 


F. H. Osborn. 





F. L. Greene, assistant superintend- 
ent of the marine department of the 
Automobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, was transferred to the New York 
office as assistant to C. R. Elbert, 
marine underwriter. 





William D. Winter, formerly assist- 
ant underwriter for the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, was elected 
third vice-president. He has been with 
the company seventeen years. 

APRIL 

Reports of the activity of a German 
raider created lively demand for war 
risk insurance on coastwise ships. 





Total losses of War Risk Bureau 
since entry of United States into the 
war, $1,799,000. Activities of submar- 
ines off United States coast thus far 
had no effect on rates. Smaller under- 
writers withdrew from the market. 





Mediterranean war risk rates were 
lowered two per cent. South American 
rates were also quoted lower. 





The British war risk bureau granted 
insurance on cargoes of neutral ships. 


Spain established a war risk depart- 
ment. Instead of paying for loss of 
ship in full the government proposes to 
pay fifteen per cent. until owners prove 
that they have brought another vessel 
to replace the one lost. 








MAY 

The Governor of New York signed 
the bill amending Section 150 of the 
insurance law, permitting a stock ma- 
rine insurance company, incorporated 
under this section, and having $400,000 
in cash, to include in its corporate pow- 
ers all the privileges of a fire insurance 
company. 

The War Risk Bureau barred sailing 
vessels bound for war zone, on the 
ground that they could not protect 
themselves. 





The Jefferson Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia increased its capital to 
$400,000, to write marine insurance. 
Christen Steendall was chosen marine 
underwriter. 








The Northern Underwriting Agency, 
Inc., was organized to handle the 
marine business for the Jefferson In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, with 
Cc. Steendall as president. 





The Marine Insurance Club of New 
York gave its first “get together” din- 
ner at the Hotel Astor, May 24. 





W. H. McGee was elected president 
of the National Board of Marine Un- 
derwriters. 

In France a law was enacted making 
state insurance of ships over 500 tons 
gross compulsory. 





Albert Ullmann joined S. D. McComb 
& Co., Inc., as vice-president and di- 
rector. He was formerly with Jones & 
Whitlock. 


JUNE 
P. Schallen, Jr., took the manage- 
ment of the marine department of W. 
L. Webster & Co. 





President Wilson signed the amend- 
ment to the War Risk Insurance Bill, 
enlarging the powers of the Bureau, in- 
cluding provision for the compensation 
of crews of torpedoed vessels. 





JULY 
S. D. McComb & Co., Inc., were ap- 
pointed marine managers for the Amer- 
ican of Newark. 





The New York State Insurance Fund 
began cancelling all policies covering 
employes on vessels, including steve- 
dores. 





The North Atlantic Insurance Com- 
peny was organized under the New 
York law to write marine insurance. 

The National Insurance Company of 
Copenhagen entered the United States 
to write fire and marine risks. 

President Wilson issued a proclama- 
tion to prevent military information 
obtainable by German insurance com- 
panies from reaching the enemy. 








AUGUST 

The Tokio Marine was admitted to 
Tennessee. 

The War Risk Bureau issued a list 
of German companies prohibited from 
writing new business on American ves- 
sels. 








Thomas H. Allen entered the firm of 
Chubb & Son, with whom he has been 
associated for thirty years. 

Government marine insurance was 
proposed for Japan. 





The Marine Insurance Company of 
London was absorbed by the London & 
Lancashire. 

SEPTEMBER 

The Home Fire & Marine was re- 
established as a subsidiary of the Fire- 
man’s Fund of San Francisco. 

Cecil P. Stewart, of Frank B. Hall 
& Co., led a movement to establish a 
New York marine insurance exchange. 








The North Atlantic Insurance Com- 
pany was authorized to write marine 
risks. 

The Empire State Insurance Com- 
pany ‘began organization to write ma- 
rine insurance. 

The United States Government de- 
cides to write insurance on vessels in 
process of construction. 

The Franklin of Philadelphia began 
writing marine through Talbot, Bird & 
Co., New York. 








OCTOBER 

British underwriters agreed to re- 
insure a substantial portion of Spain’s 
war risk insurance in co-operation with 
the French marine companies. 

The Eastern Company of Warehouses 
Irsarance and Transport of Goods, Etc., 
l.td., of Russia, entered the United 
States to write marine risks. 





NOVEMBER 
The Great American of New York 
decided to enter the marine field. 





War risk insurance rates, which had 
been going down gradually for almost 
a year, were quoted four per cent. to 
the United Kingdom for express 
steamers, 





The War Risk Bureau reduced iis 
rete to 4 per cent., but New York 
underwriters at the same time raised 
their rates to 41% and 5 per cent. 





Osborn & Co., of Chicago opened a 
branch office in New York, for marine 
insurance brokerage and average ad- 
justing. 





War Risk Bureau announced a rate 
c: 5 per cent. for United Kingdom, 
France and Italy for all steamers. By 
November 10, the private market rate 
was below the Government rate. No- 
vember 8, four per cent. was quoted, 
but only on the fastest and best pro- 
tected steamers. 





The Motor Union Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, entered the 
United States for marine, with Wade 
Rcbinson, United States manager. 





DECEMBER 
Some firms were quoting war risk 
cover for the fastest ships at 3% per 
cent. 


The Queensland Insurance Company, 
Litd., of Sydney, N. S. W., sent a rep- 
resentative to the United States with 
the view to entering the Company 
for marine business. 





The Spanish-American Insurance 
Company of Havana, appointed J. J. 
McGivney agent for New York ter- 
ritory. 





The Importers & Exporters Insur- 
surance Company, was formed by 
banking and tobacco interests to write 
marine insurance. Jesse Spier, of 
Despard & Co., it was said, will be- 
come underwriter for the new com- 
pany. 





THREE KINDS OF LOSSES 
They Are Total Loss, Particular Av- 
erage and General Average— 
Their Definitions 

For the benefit of agents not fam- 
iliar with marine insurance losses it 
is stated that losses are classified un- 
cer three heads: total loss, particular 
average and general average. 

Total loss is the absolute loss of the 
vessel and her cargo, such as founder- 
ing at sea, total destruction by fire or 
by any other disaster that absolutely 
and completely destroys the vessel and 
her cargo. 

Particular average ig loss and/or 
damage to the property insured, either 
vessel or cargo, occasioned or caused 
by perils insured against. 

General average is the necessary ex- 
pense or sacrifice at a time of peril 
made for the benefit of all interests 
and to which expense or sacrifice all 
interests contribute. 
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Being extracts from “General Average,” a 
book written by Mr. Congdon and _ published 
by Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York City. 

To give the right to claim for general 
average contribution there must be 

1. An imminent or impending 
physical peril common to vessel and 
cargo. 

2. A voluntary sacrifice or reason- 
able extraordinary expenditure to 
avert such peril. 

3. A successful result. 

4, An absence of fault on the part 
of those claiming contribution. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
the primary and indispensible requi- 
site, and the very foundation upon which 
the law of general average is based, is 
a common peril to be avoided. * * * 

Contribution 

The right to contribution when the 
sacrifice consists of physical damage to 
vessel or cargo, or both, exists only 
when it is the means of saving the 
whole or part of the adventure. If it 
does not do this and, before any actual 
expenses are incurred, there is a sub- 
sequent loss of both vessel and cargo 
during the voyage no contribution in 
general average is due for the reason 
that such sacrifice, although voluntary, 
was of no ultimate benefit to either. On 
the other hand, when disbursements are 
incurred directed towards the common 
benefit, and vessel and cargo are sub 
sequently lost before the voyage is com- 
pleted, such disbursements, if only as a 
matter of equity, should be repaid by 
those toward whose benefit they were 
directed, and the values existing at the 
time they were incurred would serve 
as a basis for the apportionment of 
them. 

It is, it would seem, no answer by 
the cargo owner to say that the ship 
owner or party who advanced the funds 
should, when practicable, insure the 
proportion applicable to cargo against 
the risk of subsequent loss of the cargo 
during the voyage. Such expenditures, 
<o far as applicable to the cargo, are 
incurred by the master in his capacity 
as agent for the owner of the cargo, and 
inder an implied authority for the lat- 
ter, and, although they are sometimes 
insured by the shipowner, such insur- 
ance is not obligatory. 

The view is held by some that because 
of the facilities which exist in these 
days for easy and prompt communica- 
tion, the shipowner or his agent is usu- 
ally in a position to, and should, insure 
the disbursements, or at least the car- 
g0’s proportion, and that, when such 
course is practicable, failure to do so 
would in the event of total loss during 
the voyage deprive him of the right of 
contribution from the owners of the 
cargo. It is even considered doubtful 
by others whether the shipowner has 
any rights which he can exercise beyond 
his lien on the cargo itself and that un- 
less he protects himself by insurance he 
has no remedy. 

In a case, for instance, where reason- 
able disbursements, directed toward the 
common benefit, are incurred by the 
shipowner in attempts to salve a 
Stranded vessel by a’ continuous opera- 
tion, but are unsuccessful, and the ves- 
sel and her cargo become a total loss, 
he should not have to bear the entire 
expense. Equity, at least, would de- 
Mand that it should be apportioned as 
@ general charge between vessel and 
cargo, and the values (estimated) 





which would have existed if the prop- 
erty had been saved and brought into 
port would serve as a basis for such 
apportionment. Insurance in such a 
case would probably be out of the ques- 
tion. * * © 

If the funds to meet the disburse- 
ments are raised by hypothecation upon 
security of vessel or cargo, or of both, 
as was frequently done in the past by 
means of bottomry and respondentia 
bends, and a subsequent total loss oc- 
curs, no contribution is due. The lend- 
er of the funds, in consideration usu- 
ally of a high maritime rate of pre- 
mium, takes the risk of loss, the loan 
being repayable only after arrival. 
Such cases are now of rare occurrence 
as the master of a vessel in distress at 
almost any port or place can usually 
communicate with her owner, or with 
the owner of the cargo, and obtain the 
necessary funds. The raising of funds 
by giving such a bond or bonds is al- 
ways subject to the closest scrutiny, 
and the right to do so is only justified 
when all other means of obtaining 
funds have been exhausted. * * * 


A bottomry bond was held to be in- 
valid because of failure of the master 
‘o communicate with the ship owner, 
who was easily accessible, and to no- 
tify him of the intention to borrow 
money on the security of the vessel 
and to obtain his approval of it. 

Loss or damage incurred for the 
preservation of vessel and cargo at a 
time of common peril by using the 
vessel's appliances, materials, etc., 
for an unusual and a different purpose 
from that for which they were adapt- 
ed and intended is a proper subject 
fc? contribution. Such use is extra- 
ordinary and usually with knowledge 
by the master of risk of loss or dam- 
age arising out of the character of the 
employment of the appliances, mate- 
rials, ete., under the known circum- 
siances. It is not necessary, however, 
in order to support the claim for con- 
tribution that there should have been 
any intention on the part of the master 
to destroy the appliances or materi- 
als—no such intention is supposed to 
«xist—the fact that they were selected 
to suffer the common peril and sub- 
jected for the common benefit to the 
risk of loss or damage is sufficient. 
This was the principle of sacrifice to 
support a claim in general average an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court. 

Allowances in General Average 

Allowances in general average are 
rot confined to the part of the ves- 
sel or cargo which was first selected 
to bear the voluntary sacrifice, but ex- 
tend also to such other losses as are 
the direct consequence of the general 
average act, which in nearly all cases 
carries with it a first and secondary 
loss. It is very difficult sometimes to 
distinguish between a direct and an 
indirect consequence, but. generally 
speaking, all losses and damages which 
may reasonably be considered as fair- 
ly within the contemplation of the 
raster at the time of the general av- 
erage act, or are its natural and im- 
mediate result. are treated as direct 
consequences of the original act, and 
irrespective of whether the losses or 
damages exceeded his intention or ex- 
pectation. 

Consequential Losses 

Sound common sense must be large- 
ly resorted to in dealing with conse- 
guential losses and damages, as, ow- 
ing to their varied nature, it is im- 





The Principles of General Average 
By ERNEST W. CONGDON, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 








possible to formulate rules for each 
and every case that may occur. 

Part of the cargo of flour was dam- 
aged Owing to the sluices having been 
opened at sea by order of the master 
under the erroneous belief that a leak 
which had filled the forepeak was due 
tu the vessel having holed herself, and 
that it was consequently urgent to 
empty the forepeak in order to stop the 
hole. The leak proved to be due to 
a break in the hawse pipe and could 
have been reduced without opening the 
stuices, The Court held that the bona 
fide belief of the master that a com- 
mon danger existed brought the damage 
to the flour under the head of general 
average. © * * 

A steamer, while loading alongside 
a wharf was found, when nearly load- 
ed with her forepeak full of water, 
arising from a hole in one of the plates 
in the bottom, from some cause un- 
known. A tight bulkhead protected the 
cargo from injury or danger of injury, 
and it appeared from the evidence that 
the vessel and cargo could have re- 
mained at the wharf as they were, 
without injury and in safety, as long 
as the owner of either desired. The 
vessel was put on dry dock with her 
cargo on board and after repairs were 
made she completed her loading and 
proceeded in the voyage. 

In suit by the shipowner to recover 
contribution in general average from 
the cargo, the District Court held that 
none of the extra expenses incurred 
were for the benefit of the cargo or to 
rescue it from peril, that the risk of 
such accidents, while loading, falls 
upon the shipowner, and that conse- 
quently the cost of the repair, whether 
temporary or permanent, and all the 
incidental charges connected with it, 
not being an extraordinary expense 
within the meaning of the law of gen- 
eral average, were such as he alone 
was bound to bear. 

On trial of the case in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals the Court did not de- 
cide the question as to whether the 
cargo was in any peril, but denied the 
shipowner’s claim to contribution on 
the ground that it was obligatory on 
him, under his implied warranty of sea- 
worthiness, to have the vessel in prop 
er condition for the voyage not only 
while loading but ulso at time of sail- 
ing, and that consequently, as the nec- 
essity for the extra expenses did not 
arise from any voluntary act of sacri 
fice, he had no claim against the cargo 
for contribution in general average. 


Abandonment at Sea 

lt happens occasionally that a ves- 
sel is justifiably abandoned at sea, with 
no intention on the part of the master 
or crew to return to her. If she and 
her cargo are brought into port by 
salvors, and control of the property and 
of the voyage are regained by the 
master before the cargo owners inter- 
vene and elect to end the contract of 
carriage and refuse to go on with the 
voyage because of the abandonment, is 
the shipowner entitled to contribution 
from the cargo in general average to- 
wards sacrifices made for the common 
benefit before the abandonment? 

In a case of this kind, where masts, 
rigging, etc., were cut away prior to 
the abandonment, and the vessel, with 
her cargo (not perishable) were sub- 
sequently brought into an intermediate 
port by salvors, the cargo owners, be- 
cause of the abandonment of the vessel 
and cargo at sea, and notwithstanding 


the desire and ability of the master to 
complete the voyage, elected to treat 
the contract of affreightment as at an 
end, and, by their action in obtaining 
possession of the cargo by Court order, 
prevented the resumption of the voy- 
age. The lower courts held that there 
was no actual renunciation of the con- 
tract by the shipowners and that there 
was not, in that respect, any actual 
intention one way or the other involved 
in the abandonment, and conceded to 
them the right of general average con- 
tribution against the cargo, and, on 
principles of equity, subjected the car- 
go to a payment of pro rata estimated 
net freight. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, held that no liability for freight 
existed, and, in respect of the claim 
for general average contribution, its 
dictum was as follows: 

The agreement urged to the effect that the 
ci.rgo’s liability to general average created a 


right to have the voyage finished, however, 
it might have been otherwise, does not need 
an extended answer The cargo owners had 
the same right to treat the contract as ended 
as against a shipowner who had cut down a 
mast, that they would have had against one 
who had made no sacrifice for the common 


good The contract is a supreme source of 
mutual rights, and cannot be overridden by the 
incidents of its performance. 


It would appear from the foregoing 
that the doctrine declared by the Su- 
preme Court was that the right of 
recovery by the shipowner in general 
average for voluntary sacrifices made 
before an abandonment was lost by the 
renunciation of the contract of carriage 
(namely, by the enforced abandonment 
of the vessel without intention to ré- 
turn to her), and, as the statement of 
the Court that “the contract is the su- 
preme source of mutual rights” (thus 
involving the doctrines of general aver- 
age with those obligations of vessel 
and cargo that arise from contract) 
was quite contrary to accepted author- 
ity that the right to contribution in 
general average does not arise from 
contract, but is based upon natural 
equity and upon the established law 
of the sea, a petition was made by 
counsel for a re-hearing to determine 
the exact scope of the decision, but, 


unfortunately, was denied by the court. 
© * ” 


Abandoned Vessel Brought Into Port 

Where a vessel and her cargo, justi- 
flably abandoned at sea by the master 
and crew are brought into port by 
salvors, it would seem, in view of the 
reasoning of the Supreme Court, that 
the right of the shipowner to freight 
and to contribution in general average 
from the cargo toward voluntary sacri 
fices made before the abandonment 
would depend upon whether the master 
promptly, and with reasonable dili 
gence, regained possession of vessel 
and cargo, and in that way revived his 
right to complete the voyage, before 
the cargo owners stepped in and recov 
ered their property direct from the 
salvors. 

Demurrage and loss of interest or 
market are not subjects of contribu- 
tion, being considered as remote and 
not as direct consequences of a general 
average act; and, similarly, deteriora 
tion of or loss on cargo by delay at a 
port of refuge or through climatic con- 
ditions because of such delay are not 
allowed for. 

No allowance is made for loss of 
freight under a time charter, because 
such loss is the result of the contrac- 
tural relation between the shipowner 
and the time charterer, with which the 
cargo owner is not concerned. 
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The Most Popular Book 


in Marine Insurance 


LLOYD’S SHIPPING REGISTER 





Originated in Edward Lloyd’s Intelli- 
gence Sheets in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury—American Committee 


Lloyd's “Register of Shipping” pub- 
lishes annually, in July, a register book 
of the world’s sea-going vessels of one 
hundred tons and above, which is kept 
up-to-date by supplements forwarded 
t» subscribers every two weeks. The 
current edition contains particulars of 
23,624 steamers and 6,082 sailing ves- 
sels, arranged alphabetically, and, in 
addition, separate lists of 

Motor vessels; 

Vessels fitted with refrigerating 
appliances; 

Cable steamers; 

Vessels carrying petroleum in 
bulk; 

Vessels fitted for oil fuel; 

Vessels fitted with wireless tel- 
egraphy; 

Vessels fitted with 
signalling apparatus; 

Shipowners of the world, with 
their addresses, giving .also the 
names, tonnages and dates of build 
of their vessels, and distinguishing 
steamers from sailing vessels. 

A Copy in Every Marine Office 

This record of vessels compiled by 
Lloyd’s “Register of Shipping,” whose 
cfficers are stationed at the principal 
ports throughout the world, is printed 
at the society’s printing house in Lon- 
don, and it is safe to say that a copy 
will be found in every marine insur- 
ance office. 

The practice of marine insurance 
must have been found necessary very 
far back in history in order that an 
accident from sea peril or a total loss 
by stranding or foundering should not 
mean the ruin of the shipowner or of 
the merchant to whom the cargo be- 
longed. In the sixth century insurance 
was so common that it was made the 
subject of special provision in the 
Justinian Code. Under that code 6 per 
cent. was pronounced to be the ordinary 
and legal standard of interest; 8 per 
cent. was allowed for the convenience 
of manufacturers and merchants; while 
12 per cent. was granted for the “per. 
ilous adventure” of what Gibbon calls 
“nautical insurance.” In the Middle 
Ages we find marine insurance car- 
ried on in the Italian repwblics, which, 
by the way, went so far as to regulate 
by law the loading of vessels, and 
operations of the same character be- 
gan to be not unusual in England. 

How Lloyd Started His Records 

Towards the latter part of the 17th 
century the growth of shipping had 
reached such a stage that the owners 
of ships, the merchants who sent car- 
goes across the seas and the people 
who took risks of insurance upon the 
ships which carried those cargoes, be- 
gan to feel the want of an exchange, 
club house, or other such place where 
they might meet daily and mutually 
transact shippirg business. Coffee 
houses had recently come into popu- 
larity in London, and business men 
found it convenient to use them for 
the purpose of such meetings. A cer- 
tain Edward Lloyd kept one of these 
establishments, first in Tower Street 
and thereafter in Lombard Street, and 
it was to his coffee house that ship- 
ping people gravitated for the daily 
interchange of news. This enterpris- 


submarine 


ing proprietor conceived the idea that 


by providing his customers with re- 
liable intelligence regarding the ships 
in the docks, he might incidentally 
benefit his busindss. He, therefore, 
commenced by supplying written and 
subsequently printed sheets containing 
sundry records of shipping for the in- 
fermation of those visiting his house. 
And so by degrees there was formed 
at Lloyd’s coffee house the nucleus of 
a marine insurance corporation and 
of a registration and classification so- 
ciety, the issue of which one sees to- 
day in Lloyd’s and Lloyd’s “Register 
of Shipping.” 
The First Classification Society 

Much of the early history of the 
Classification of ships remains obscure, 
but it is at least clear that about 1760 
was founded a society known as “The 
Negister of Shipping,” which was the 
first classification society of which 
there is any record. This Register 
was managed exclusively by under- 
writers and was called the “Green 
Hook.” After a lapse of nearly forty 
years the shipowners, who become dis- 
satisfied with the method of classifica- 
tion adopted by the managers of the 
Green Book, started a rival register in 
1799. This was known as the Shipown- 
crs’ Registry, or the “Red Book.” The 
concurrent existence of these two regis- 
ters was soon found to be productive 
of inconvenience and other unsatis- 
factory consequences, and after con- 
siderable agitation on the part of those 
interested, extending over a number of 
years, the amalgamation of the two 
rival ‘bodies was finally achieved, and 
in the year 1834 Lloyd’s “Register of 
Shipping” was established on its pres- 
ent basis by the voluntary action of the 
shipping community. 

The general system of classification 
resorted to by the shipping communi- 
ties of all maritime countries, originated 
in Britain. There are ship classifica- 
tion societies in other countries, but 
in none of them have attempts been 


made to supply the want which such 
bodies represent by the method adopt- 
ed by the parent institution from the 
beginning and which it has ever since 
continued. One of the most marked 
and distinctive characteristics of the 
British people is their fondness for vol- 
untary effort, and their strong disin- 
clination to seek in Government aid 
what they are able to do independently 
ior themselves. 


Not a Profit-Making Concern 


It is of importance to consider what 
classification did for shipbuilding in 
the early days. Classification was not 
forced upon shipping by an organiza- 
tion or corporation wishing to get a 
living out of the industry. On the 
contrary, it was a condition created 
ty the shipowners themselves, in or- 
der that they might get good ships, 
and it was encouraged by underwrivercs 
in order to minimize their risks by 
satisfying them as to the nature of 
tne risks they were actually taking. 
It also received the support of mer- 
chants who wanted to ensure that 
their merchandise was put on board 
ships fit to receive it. Neither at that 
time, nor since, was Lloyd’s “Register 
of Shipping” a profit-making concern. 
it was then and is now worked on a 
purely voluntary basis for the benefit 
of all affected by its operations, and 
fees .are charged only to enable the 
society to carry out its manifold func- 
tions. 

Lloyd’s “Register of Shipping” has 
cn file in its head office the reports of 
every survey held by the society’s sur- 
veyors since 1834, together with the 
plans of most of the classed vessels. 
The society is, in fact, the British Mu- 
seum of Shipping in so far as the pos- 
session of ancient and modern records 
are concerned. 

The American Committee 


In 1845 a branch committee of Lloyd’s 
Register was established in Liverpool; 
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a similar branch committee in Glasgow 
in 1900, and the following are the mem- 
bers of the American Committee es- 
tablished in February 1916: A. G. 
Smith, chairman; Herbert Appleton, 
deputy-chairman; M. Bouvier, A. H. 
Bull, Hendon Chubb, G. S. Dearborn, 
Holden A. Evans, Andrew Fletcher, H. 
K. Fowler, J. R. Gordon, J. B. Levison, 
W. Livingstone, Edgar F. Luckenbach, 
Wm. H. McGee, J. A. McGregor, C. BE. 
Mather, F. C. Munson, J. V. Paterson, 
J Howard Pew, H. H. Raymond, Ben- 
jamin Rush, W. L. H. Simpson, Lewis 
K. Thurlow, W. A. Thompson, Jr., C. 
© Timberlake, R. C. Veit, W. F. Whit- 
telsey, F. M. Wood. 





MARINE INSURANCE CLUB 
Lectures Every Month at Waldorf- 
Astoria—More Than 400 
Members Now 





The rapid growth of the Marine In- 
surance Club, of New York, which now 
has more than 400 members, is in keep- 
ing with the increased interest in ma- 
rine underwriting and marine insurance 
conditions. The club was formed in 
September, 1916, and at the start was 
known as the Adjusters’ Club. In Sep- 
tember, 1916, the name was changed. 


D. Roger Englar, president of the club, 
is one of the leading lawyers of New 
York. William H. Young, of Wm. H. 
Young & Co., is first vice-president; 
and C. D. West, of Macomber & (Co., 
second vice-president. Joseph V. Lane 
is secretary. 


The club meets once a month at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and its annual dinner 
to be held on January 30, will have as 
roe principal speaker Ambassador Ger- 
ard. 

The following speakers have ad- 
dressed the club this year: 


W. S. Samuels, a government surveyor 
who inspected the interned German 
liners, told the club what his observa- 
tions had been on board of those liners. 

Major Francis R. Stoddard, of the 
New York Insurance Department, who 
went to England to inspect anti-aircraft 
defense, explained how Britain protects 
herself against the Zeps. 

W. D. Despard, famous adjuster, dis- 
cussed ethics of the business; relation- 
ship of the broker to the assured. 

Lawrence Kneeland, admiralty lawyer, 
told about the Trading With the Enemy 
act in connection with the war and ma- 
rine insurance contract. 

Lieut. Paul R. Hughes, of the French 
Army, related ambulance service expe- 
rience on the West front. 

Among recent new members are G. 
S. Elder, of Chubb & Son; and Messrs. 
Frank J. Lynch and Arthur J. O’Keefe, 
of O’Keefe & Lynch. 

At the present time the Club has 
on its Roll of Honor over 50 men who 
have joined the colors, and in order to 
live up to the true principle of good- 
fellowship, a war comfort committee 
was appointed at the December meet- 
ing, of which E. W. S. Morren was 
made chairman. Under his direction, 
the committee has been working hard 
to back up the boys and make them 
feel they are still members of the or- 
ganization. 

Elaborate plans are now in progress 
fer the annual dinner, which will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Biltmore on January 30, 1918. The 
committee, of which C. D. ‘v s. is 
chairman, consists of J. A. Michaelis, 
FY; A. Wildnauer, J. M. Williams, H. A. 
Huff and J. J. Maguire. This com- 
mittee is bending every energy to 
make this affair the most talked of 
event in marine insurance circles. AP- 
plications for reservations are piling in, 
and from present indications the at- 
tendance will be in exces of 600. 


A French scientist voices the opin- 
ion that wireless waves sometimes 
start fires on ships. How’s he going 
to prove it? 
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A Story About Personalities 
(Continued from page 18) 


tired from active practice as a marine 
adjuster twenty years before his death. 
When the United States Lloyds was re- 
crganized, about 1870, Mr. Higgins, at 
the request of the late J. P. Morgan 
and Samuel D. Babcock, took charge of 
the matter. During his twenty years 
o: management of its affairs it paid 
dividends aggregating 2,000 per cent. 
on its capital stock. His crowning 
achievement was the re-organization of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Co. 





Ss. D. McCOMB 


Young in years, but old 
insurance experience. 


in marine 


Among the men who have been presi- 
dent of Johnson & Higgins have been 
many distinguished men in the busi- 
ness. In order of their terms as prest- 
dent they were William Krebs, John 
G. Barrett, James B. Dixon, William 
Brockie, W. R. Coe and W. H. La Boy- 
teaux, present head of the corporation. 


W. H. La Boyteaux President 


Mr. La Boyteaux began his insurance 
career with Wreaks & Loins and when 
Mr. Wreaks died, Mr. Loins went with 
Jchnson & Higgins. Mr. La Boyteaux 
then took charge of the settlements of 
claims for the British & Foreign. Later 
he joined Johnson & Higgins, and was 
with them for five years in Philadel- 
phia. In 1899 he took charge of the 
Pacific Coast business of the corpora- 
tion, and in 1916 he came to New York 
as president. He was chairman of the 
insurance committee of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation until it changed its 
policy to carrying its own insurance 
when he resigned from the committee. 

William H. Davidge, vice-president, 


was formerly with Lethbridge & Da- 


vidge which amalgamated with John- 
son & Higgins in 1900. 

W. R. Coe, chairman of the board, 
started with Johnson & Higgins in 
Philadelphia in the adjusting depart- 
ment. Under his management the 
business was largely increased, extend- 
ing all through the South. About 1903 
Mr. Coe came to ‘New York as an as- 
sistant to Mr. Gourlie. Upon Mr. Gour- 
lie’s death he had charge of the ad- 
justing until the death of Mr. Brockie 


when he was elected president. Under 
Mr. Coe’s regime the business had a 
phenomenal growth and in 1916, desir- 
ing to relieve himself of some of his 
duties, he resigned and became chair- 
man of the board. 





W. A. PRIME, Jr. 
Of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, one of 
the comers. 


George Coe, his brother, a vice-presi- 
dent, has always given his time to the 
fire business. He likewise started with 
the Philadelphia office of Johnson & 
Higgins, and was subsequently brought 
te New York to take charge of the 
fire department here. He was made 
a director in 1907, and is one of the 
best known fire insurance men in the 
country. 


Fifteen Directors 

Johnson & Higgins have fifteen df- 
rectors. They are the men named 
above and J. D. Barrett (retired), J. 
P. Dixon, Stephen Loins, W. W. Curtin 
(Philadelphia), Stephen C. Hunter, J. 
A. Hopkins, Willis H. Botsford, W. N. 
Davey (one of the advisory committee 
of the War Risk Bureau, which com- 
mittee is also advising the United States 
Shipping Board), Henry W. Lowe, 
Thomas J. Prindiville (Chicago) and 
Jchn 8S. Keegan. 

It has been the policy of Johnson 
& Higgins to recognize the abilities of 
the young men in its own offices and 
promote them, the leaders in the or- 
ganization having been developed in the 
Jchnson & Higgins establishment. John- 
son & Higgins have branches in Phila- 
delphia, where they operate as Curtin 
& Brockie; San Francisco, Chicago, Se- 
attle, Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Mon- 
treal and Portland, where they operate 
as Henry Hewitt & Co. 

Other Personalities 

Stories about H. K. Fowler, Talbot, 
Bird & Co., L. A. Wight Co., Platt & 
Farnum, Nutting & Wells, Field & 
Cowles, and other prominent concerns 
or personalities in marine insurance 
will be printed in subsequent issues ot 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


BUYING THE FRONT PAGE 


One of the newer brokerage houses 
printed an advertisement on the front 
page of a daily paper of considerable 
influence. This got a rise out of one 
of the old-established brokerage houses 
which immediately bought the front 
page space for a year. 





COAST LABOR 





More Than 100,000 Skilled Workmen 
Employed in the Different 
Shipyards 
Much concern is felt by the more 
foresighted of the captains of industry 
on the Coast over the unrest of labor 
in shipbuilding and related industries. 
Overnight, as it were, a great and most 
promising industry has been developed 
on this Coast, which the people are mak- 
ing the most of. They see for it a fu- 
ture that knows nothing but progress, 
expansion, profit, if wisely handled by 

all concerned. 

It is estimated that before the winter 
is over fully 75,000—perhaps 100,000 
skilled workmen will be employed in 
the different shipyards, machine, boiler 
and other shops and plants directly con- 
tributing to the building and equipping 
of ships. Precisely such a development 
is what the Pacific Coast has long 
dreamed of, hoped and worked for, and 
ready to spend good money to secure, 
and to hold. 

Now it is here. It is believed that it 
is firmly planted, on a broad foundation. 
It is the desire of all concerned to keep 
it, to foster and develop it to the very 
limit. With a population exceeding 
500,000,000 on the other side of the 
Pacific, just awakening to its needs, 
there is no limit to be placed upon the 
vast commerce that will develop between 
these two shores—the people of the old 
and the new world. 


ANOTHER BIG PLANT 

Fort Mifflin Shipbuilding Company a 

$10,030,000 Concern—Arthur Masters, 
of Montclair, President 


Another gigantic shipbuilding plant, 
located on the Delaware River, the Fort 
Mifflin Shipbuilding Company, formed 
recently with a capital stock of $10,- 
000,000, will hasten the construction of 
its plant. Arthur Masters, of Montclair, 
N. J., is president of the new company. 
Mr. Masters has had a long experience 
in shipbuilding, having begun his career 
in England and since 1890 has been con- 
nected with leading American shipbuild 
ing companies. He helped design the 
American steamers “St. Paul” and “St 
Louis,” as well as several American 
battleships while employed as chief 
draftsman by the Cramp shipyard. Wil- 
liam A. Crump is vice-president of the 
Fort Mifflin concern and was last em 
ployed in the hull department of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
dock Company. Henry D. Bacon, who 
had charge of the ship fitters and boil- 
er makers at the Panama Canal, is also 
a vice-president, while J. M. Cardeza is 
treasurer. Leonard E. Harris of this 
city has been retajned as consulting en 
gineer. The plans call for 16 shipbuild 
ing ways. The new project will also 
have a complete shipbuilding unit. 


KEEPING BONDS IN FORCE 

The Travelers of Hartford has issued 
a warning regarding loan sharks at- 
tempting to get possession of Liberty 
bonds through an advertisement in 
newspapers. After giving some sound 
advice on the subject the Company 
says: “If any person who subscribed to 
Liberty bonds through the Travelers 
Insurance Company is unable to con- 
tinue their payments the company will 
refund the money paid in. If the owner 
of a Liberty bond, subscribed through 
the Travelers, desires to dispose of it 
and has not the facilities for doing so 
through his bank, the services of the 
Travelers Insurance Company are at 
kis disposal.” 


NEW SHIPYARD FOR NEW 
ORLEANS 
New Orleans is to have a yard for the 
construction of steel ships which will 
give employment to a force of 1,000 
men. The yard is to be built by the 


FLEET PROGRAM 





Contracts are Made for 884 New Vessels 
Aggregating 4,724,300 Dead- 
weight Tons 


In a recent announcement the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation makes public 
for the first time complete details of 
its shipbuilding program. It was stated 
that since the corporation was organized 


contracts have been let for 884 new 
vessels, aggregating 4,724,300 dead- 
weight tons; that 426 vessels of 3,029,- 
508 tons building on the ways were 
requisitioned to hasten construction, and 
that contracts for 99 other vessels of 
610,000 tons are pending. 

The program presents a grand total 
of 1,409 vessels of all types, aggregating 
8,363,808 deadweight tons. Of the requl- 
sitioned vessels included in this sched- 
ule 33 of 257,575 tons have been com- 
pleted and released. The total dead- 
weight tonnage given represents ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 gross tons. 


TAKING TOO MUCH RISK 
Newark Insurance Men Advise Muni- 
cipal Fund Against Large 
Lines 
Insurance men of Newark have ad 
vised the Municipal Insurance Fund 
Commission that it is taking too great 


a risk on municipal buildings. This 
could be reduced, they said, if instead 
of carrying, without re-insurance, $7,- 
000,000 of the total $9,000,000 at risk, 
the commission were to carry not more 
than $2,500,000. They also advised that 
on any one ‘building the commission 
should carry no more than twenty-five 
per cent, of its $300000 capital. 

It was pointed out by the advisers, 
John J. Berry and J. Herbert Reid, 
that if the latter plan were followed 
the commission’s capital could not be 
wiped out unless every city building 
insured should be destroyed. On the 
other hand, under the present system, 
they showed that a total loss on any 
one of the buildings: on which the com 
mission carries heavy insurance, guch 
as on the City Hall, would be enough 
to consume the commission's capital. 

It was in the belief that the city was 
assuming too large a risk that the new 
insurance commission, composed of 
Mayor Gillen and Directors Raymond 
and Archibald, sought the advice of the 
insurance men. While definite action 
toward adopting the plan suggested 
was not taken, it is likely that it will 
be shortly. Some of the commissioners 
velieve that the commission could af 
ford to take more than twenty-five per 
cent. of the insurance on any one build- 
ing, possibly as much as thirty-three 
and a third per cent. 

The twenty-five per cent. restriction 
would mean that the city’s risk on any 
building would not be more than $75,- 
000. The seventy-five per cent. re- 
maining would be taken by insurance 
companies. Secretary Clark, of the 
commission, was not altogether favor 
able to the plan, holding that some 
risks were so good that the commission 
could afford to take much more than 
twenty-five per cent., or even the whole 
risk. He did believe that the present 
method of insurance was improper. Mr. 
Clark said that so far the commission 
bad had a loss ratio of about eight per 
been 


cent. That the ratios had not 
higher, the insurance men declared, 
was only because Newark has been 


lucky. 

Jahncke Shipbuilding Company, prim- 
arily for the construction of twelve steel 
cargo steamers, each of 5,000 tons capa- 
city. It is generally understood here 
that the yard will be kept open after 
these vessels are built and that other 
ships will follow these as rapidly as 
they can be constructed. 
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Transportation Insurance 


By Edw. J. Perrin, Jr., Automobile Insurance Company 
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No little anxiety is being felt by the 
underwriters of transportation insur- 
ance today, as it involves many aspects 
of uncertainty. The question is being 
asked, what effect the government con- 
trol of the carriers will have on this 
form of insurance. It is the belief of 
constitutional lawyers that shippers to- 
day have no recourse for damages suf- 
fered in railroad accidents. The govern- 
ment having leased the roads, the law- 
yers say, is Mable for such damages, but 
under the laws of the country the gov- 
ernment cannot be sued. Heretofore the 
underwriters have been able to forecast 
with a reasonable amount of certainty, 
the extent of their recoveries from the 
carriers for losses for which they may 
be legally liable, but the present situa- 
tion raises a point that might develop 
to be a serious one. 

The President’s Proclamation 

The President’s proclamation sets 
forth: “Except with the prior written 
assent of said director, no attachment 
by mesne process or on execution shall 
be levied on or against any of the prop- 
erty used by any of said transportation 
systems in the conduct of their business 
as common carriers; but suits may bé 
brought by and against said carriers 
and judgments rendered as hitherto un- 
til and except so far as said director 
may, by general or special orders, other- 
wise determine.” This would seem to 
give Mr. McAdoo the power to issue an 
order prohibiting suits being brought 
against the carriers to enforce payment 
of claims, or to prohibit judgments being 
rendered against them. Having such a 
power the director of railways might 


see fit to issue a special order dealing 
with a specific case where there might 
exist a possible doubt as to whether 
there was any legal liability on the part 
of the carrier. In other words a bor- 
der-line case, as it would be to the gov- 
ernment’s advantage to avoid a suit. 


It must be appreciated that the gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing the carriers a 
net income equal to their average net 
income for the three years ended June 
30 last, and it is evident that under such 
a provision, the government will exer- 
cise their control over the moneys paid 
out by the carriers. Otherwise the car- 
riers might, in view of the guarantee, 
endeavor to establish relations with the 
shippers by making ex gracia payments 
with the view of corraling business for 
the future, anticipating, that the roads 
will eventually revert to their individ- 
ual control. 


‘Perilous Condition Surrounding Trans- 


portation of Property 

The present day perilous conditions 
surrounding the transportation of prop- 
erty has brought about a demand for 
covers aga‘nst risks which heretofore 
the shippers have been willing to as- 
sume, notwithstanding their exclusion 
in bills of lading. While it is admitted 
by fire underwriters that their rates for 
war and explosion insurance, covering 
specifically located property have beea 
made without any scientific reasoning; 
no less are the marine underwriters at 


a loss to intelligently deal with the 
transit situation, where it is necessary 
to grant limits that are merely policy 
limits and not risk limits, they are in 
fact hoodwinked in the writing of insur- 
ance where it is impossible to limit 
their liability at any given point, as 
can be done in the writing of most forms 
of insurance. 

Never before have the terminals been 
so choked and the means of transporta- 
tion so taxed as they are at the present 
time, involving a most critical situation. 
The duration of a trip is now most un 
certain and in many instances double or 
triple that of normal times, still the 
purchasers of transit insurance seem to 
be reluctant to concede a proportionate 
increase in the rates. 

The Automobile 

Another new aspect is that of the 
automobile; not only is the automobile 
to-day necessary to overcome embar- 
gees, but it has been found most satis- 
factory for the hauling of merchandise 
to points within a radious of one hun- 
dred miles, and without a doubt, will 
in the future prove a keen competitor 
oy the railroads as is now the case be- 
tween certain points. Such carriers or 
transit companies, and there are many 
now operating, are not financially 
strong enough to meet their legal lia- 
bility for claims involving losses of 
entire loads. It is therefore anticipated 
that this growing mode of transporta- 


tion will be cause for more anxiety in 
the future. 

Hap-hazard Estimate of Shipments 

It has been an almost uniform prac- 
tice to write the usual transit policy, 
based upon a hap-hazard estimate of 
shipments without requiring any adjust- 
ment of premium on account of in- 
creased volume of shipments made 
during the policy period. Doubtless, 
underwriters have been taking into 
consideration the normal fluctuation of 
business, but it must be admitted that 
little thought has been given to the 
tremendous increase in prices. Many 
accounts of long standing, renewed 
year after year at the same rates of 
premiums which were considered ade- 
quate at the time of their original ac- 
ceptance, heretofore profitable, but dur- 
ing the past year proving unprofitable, 
have developed the necessity of in- 
creasing the rates under such policies 
to anywhere from one hundred to one 
thousand per cent. 

Suggestions have already been made 
that some uniform practice be adopted, 
to eliminate the apparent evil, and dis- 
crimination, now existing in the writ- 
ing of this business, and it is hoped by 
many that co-operation can soon be 
secured. 





CHAOS OVER AFFREIGHTMENT 

There is considerable discussion in 
Great Britain on the question of the 
law of the contract of affreightment as 
regards shipowners. The jurists are 
perplexed by the chaos which the is- 
sue has got into. There are two dis- 
tinct doctrines: one is: Does a breach 
of contract on the part of a shipowner 
cancel a bill of lading, and make him 
subject to the liabilities of a common 
carrier? Common carrier he was not 
under the law of England, because he 
was not bound to carry the goods. 
Must not a definite connection be shown 
between the cause of loss and the 
breach arid that the breach directly 
caused the loss? 
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Dominion Licenses 
For Two Companies 


ALLIANCE AND COLUMBIA 
Great American and Phoenix of Hart- 
ford Entered Canadian Operations 
—Some Underwriting Results 








The following companies received 
licenses last year from the Dominion 
Insurance Department for the class or 
classes Of business shown below in 
addition to the classes for which they 
were already licensed: 

Canadian Companies 

British America—Inland transporta- 
tion insurance. 

Canada Accident—Automobile insur- 
ance. 

Canadian Surety—Burglary, plate 
glass and automobile insurance. 

Globe Indemnity of Canada—Fire 
insurance. 

British Companies 

Royal Exchange—Automobile insur- 
ance. 

United States Companies 

Great American—Sprinkler leakage 
and automobile insurance (excluding 
insurance against loss by reason of 
bodily injury to the person). 

Phoenix—Automobile insurance (ex- 
cluding insurance against loss by rea- 
son of bodily injury to the person). 

During 1917 the following companies 
received a license for the first time 
from the Dominion Insurance Depart- 
ment: 

British and Colonial Companies 

Union Insurance Company of Canada, 
Limited—C. R. Drayton, Toronto, chief 
agent, fire and automobile insurance. 

United States Companies 

Alliance Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia—Robt. Hampton & Son, Limi- 
ted, Montreal, chief agent, fire and 
automobile insurance. 

Columbia Insurance Company, R. 
MacD. Paterson, Montreal, chief agent, 
fire and automobile insurance (exclud- 
ing insurance against loss by reason of 
bodily injury to the person). 

Both the Alliance Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia and the Columbia In- 
surance Company formerly operated in 
one or more provinces of Canada under 
provincial licenses. 

Dominion Insurance Licenses Cancelled 

The Factories Insurance Company by 
a re-insurance agreement dated De- 
cember 2, 1916, re-insured its business 
in the Western Assurance Company, 
Toronto. The deposit of the Company 
to the accepted value cf $51,537 is still 
in the hands of the receiver general, 
but the Company has given notice as 
required by the insurance act of its 
intention to apply for its release. 

New Companies in Ontario and 
Manitoba 

The following insurance companies 
were admitted to transact business in 
the province of Ontario during 1917: 
Pacific Marine Insurance Company, 
Tokio Marine Insurance Company, Lim- 
ited; Stuyvesant Insurance Company, 
Provident, Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Union Insurance Society of 
Canton, Limited, and Thunder Bay Mu 
tual Fire Insurance Company. 


Some 1917 Marine Figures 
Marine and inland transportation fig- 
ures of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
for 1917, excluding automobile, follow: 
Premiums: . sic silo. . bec. a '$2,760,657.85 
Losses paid ....... ee 1,838,030.53 
cocccee 1,910,245.00 


Losses incurred 
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War | ‘Risk 


Bureau at Washington 


By J. F. RICHTER, Jr. 








Sucess of Uncle Sam as proprietor 
of the biggest insurance company in 
the world as well as successful in every 
other endeavor undertaken by him is 
proven by the $22,369,712 put into the 
national treasury by the insurance 
branch of the government, as the profit 
upon governmental insurance transac- 
tions since the creation of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. 

Especially successful has been the 
insurance of American hulls and cargoes 





‘i 


WILLIAM C. De LANOY 


by the government. Although $50,000,- 
000 has been appropriated by Congress 
to make good the risks assumed by the 
United States Government against the 
sinking of American bottoms and car- 
goes by German submersibles and less- 
er perils of oceanic travel, only $12,968,- 
059 was paid in losses to ship owners 
by the Government. 
Fixing Rates 

Although government insurance ot 
hulls and cargoes was conceded a profit- 
able business during the maintenance 
of neutrality by the United States, 
fears were entertained for the success 
of this business by the government af- 
ter war was declared against Germany 
by Congress. Notwithstanding,  offi- 
cials were determined to see through 
the success of governmental insurance 
despite the uncertain effects upon na- 
tional funds if required to pay whole- 
sale losses through numerous sinkings 
of American government-insured ves- 
sels, 

As a result, the rate of six and a half 
per cent. on American bottoms was 
fixed, deemed satisfactory to cover the 
multiplied risk of the government by 
reason of the declaration of war. How- 
ever, since the growing effectiveness of 
the allied campaign to sink submarines 
has gradually lessened the German 


under-sea menace, the marine insur- 
ance rate of the government was re- 
sultantly reduced from six and a half 
per cent. to five per cent. In addition, 
a further waning of the German sub- 
mersible peril brought another reduc- 
tion in the insurance rate, that of four 
per cent. as in effect at the present 
time. 

A still further reduction is not un- 
looked for, but government officials are 
hesitant to bring this about, not for the 
reason of rendering a more fair propo 
sition to the owners of government-in- 
sured vessels but so as not to crowd 
the private-owned marine insurance 
companies out of that phase of the in- 
surance field by too severe competition. 

More Than a Billion of Insurance 

Since the creation of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. September, 1914, 
insurance of more than one billion dol- 
lars has been issued by the government 
on American hulls and cargoes. Up to 
December 31, 1916, only $182,203,080 of 
insurance had been issued by the Fed- 
eral bureau. However, since that time 
the bureau has been literally deluged 
with applications of ship owners for 
government insurance. According to 
recent figures of the governmental in- 
surance branch, $819,334,445 of insur- 
ance of the American hulls and cargoes 
has been listed upon Uncle Sam’s 
books. 

This amount of insurance, it is esti- 
mated, represents approximately four- 
teen thousand applications received 
since the creation of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. Recently revised fig- 
ures of the Government show that the 
total premiums received exceed the 
total expenditure for losses by $12,888,- 
420. 

These figures indicate the great serv- 
ice which the Bureau has rendered the 
country, both before and after the 
declaration of war. In addition to the 
large amount of insurance issued, the 
reasonable premiums charged by the 
Government have had a large influence 
on the rates of private companies,” an 
official assisting in governmental insur- 
ance transactions declared in comment- 
ing upon the progress of the Federal 
bureau. 

An index of the rapid growth of the 
Federal bureau may be had from the 
report submitted to Congress. In the 
report it was declared that nine hun- 
dred and thirty-eight policies to the 
amount of $483,796,603 on hulls had 
been issued, from December 1, 1916, to 
November 30, 1917. During this time, 
ten thousand four hundred and seventy- 
one policies to the amount of ‘$303,914.,- 
285 on cargoes also had been issued in 
addition to sixty-three policies to the 
amount of $5,766,578 on freight, making 
a total of eleven thousand four hundred 
and seventy-two policies and $793,477,- 
456 of insurance. During the month, 
from the time of the making of the 
Bureau’s annual report, November 30 


t» December 31, approximately $26,000,- 
000 of new marine insurance was Ob- 
tained. 
What Submarines Have Sunk 

Principally from the ravages of the 
German submarine, losses from -the 
sinking of approximately thirty Amer- 
ican vessels have been incurred by the 
throughout the year of 
1917. Most of these sinkings occurred, 


government 


however, after the declaration of war 
against Germany by this government. 
During the year the insurance of hulls 
amounted to $14,593,803. The insurance 
ot sunken cargoes during this time was 
estimated to total $9,255,163, and freight 
insurance $229,000, making the total 
insurance of the lost vessels $24,077, 
$66. Claims of ship owners for insur- 
ance on their sunken vessels have not 
been entirely disposed of—only to the 
extent of $12,965,084 of the total loss, 
outstanding claims amounting to $10, 
585,197. 

Some of the larger losses incurred by 
the governmental branch 
were the “John D. Archbold,” sunk June 
16, and insured for $2,200,000; the 
“Campana,” sunk August 6, insured for 
$1,150,000; the “Wilmore,” sunk Sep- 
tember 12, insured for $1,375,000; the 
“Missourian,” sunk April 4, insured for 
$1,000,000, and the “Vacuum,” sunk 
April 26, and insured for $1,000,000 

The Figures in a Nutshell 

From the beginning of operation of 
the Federal insurance, September, 1914, 
to November 30, 1917, the itemized 


insurance 


transactions are as follows: 

Total amount insured... .§ 1961,127,863.00 
Prem. received on same, 35,337,771.00 
Salvage received to date. 59,055.00 
Total amount at risk.... 117,775,318.00 
Known losses to date.... 24,148,075.00 
Possible outstand. claims 10,652,332.00 


Net losses (paid)....... 17,968,059.00 
Total expenses of Bureau 335,487.00 
Total premiums received. $35,337,771.55 


Net losses paid......... 12,968,059.21 


Surplus prem. on hand. $22,369,712.3¢ 
WARRANTIES 

An Atlantic Mutual warranty clause 
follows: 

“Warranted by the assured free from 
claim on account of capture, seizure, 
detention or destruction, by or arising 
from hostile forces, civil commotions, 
riots or by the acts of officers or 
other persons acting in the name of 
belligerents, or in pursuing warlike 
operations whether before or after 
ceclaration of war. 

“Warranted by the assured not to be 
loaded in tons of 2,240 lbs. more than 
the registered capacity under tonnage 
deck, with lead, marble, stone, coal 
and/or iron; also warranted not to be 
Inaded with lime under deck. Also if 
loaded with grain, warranted to be 
loaded under the inspection of the Sur- 
veyor of the Board of Underwriters, 
and his certificate as to the proper 
leading and sea-worthiness obtained.” 


IT’S FIFTY-FIFTY 
War risk and marine are now run- 
ning half and half in one of the biggest 
offices in William Street. Premiums on 
cargo are showing a continual increase. 


THE ALLIED SHiIPPING 
Who Owns Bulk of it?—31,000,000 Tons 
Overseas Craft, Says J. of C. 


In connection with the proposition to 
peol all allied shipping into one mau 
agement, the United States Shipping 
Beard has made a survey of the ship 
ping facilities of the world which 
sows that the world’s tonnage, based 
upon figures deemed to be accurate 
turee months ago, is about 48,000,000 
tons deadweight. This includes 31,- 
000,000 tons of overseas ships, 6,000,000 
tons of inland and Baltic ships, 6,000,000 
tcns of coastwise only, and_ 56,000,000 
tons of enemy ships. ’ 

An estimate of the tonnage under dif- 
ferent flags in the Atlantic and Pacific 
trades shows that the 25500,000 tons 
deadweight of ships engaged in the At- 
lantic are distributed as follows, ac- 
cording to the “Journal of Commerce”: 


Tons 
British liners ....... 4,860,000 
British tramps ...... 8,540,000 
NOPTWORIEE oo sccccecss 1,800,000 
DGGE civsvadyonnks 860,000 
ONE “des ned wananhiee 690,000 
ee 1,200,000 
United States ....... 2,000,000 
See eee 1,600,000 
DE: Vasaciacbeseus 1,250,000 
ee 470,000 
ES anceare arena ein 750,000 
Portuguese .......... 150,000 
ee ee 350,000 
DOGG: stanbeweedaes 280,000 
South American 600,000 
SURGES. 6ésccracdnas 100,000 


It has also been estimated that the 
5,500,000 tons deadweight of ships en- 
raged in the Pacific are distributed as 
follows: 


Tons 
British liners ......... 650,000 
British tramps ....... 450,000 
POT WORE: cxvcceanavs 50,000 
ES a ree 275,000 
United States ........ 400,000 
PEN: Ney aekcdeeeeear 220,000 
re re 70,000 
a) Serer 50,000 
OO =e 200,000 
South American ...... 200,000 
Ce: 5-65 anew Ken as 35,000 
BERS susewsseaNecs 1,900,000 


NO TANGIBLE EVIDENCE OF OWN- 
ERSHIP 

A large buyer of fire insurance re- 
cently became an importer by paying 
$750,000 for some Oriental merchandise 
that came on a steamer from Bombay. 
The cargo was insured in Liverpool 
After the goods had been put on the 
wharf he asked his fire broker to cover 
it with fire insurance. The broker, who 
had no experience with marine insur 
ance, soon learned of the fifteen days’ 
coverage in the policy after arrival at 
port. He explained this carefully to his 
assured, but the latter can’t yet under- 
stand why he should feel that he is 
covered if the risk burns; inasmuch as 
he has $750,000 at stake, and no evi- 
dence of protection in the shape of a 
tangible policy. 

A VERSATILE UNDERWRITER 

Robert B. Jennings, of William H. 
McGee & Co., was once a cartoonist. 
He was a mighty good one, too. 

WINTER’S STUDENTS 

Many of the students in the William 
Winter lecture course at New York Unil- 
versity are from the office of the At- 
lantic Mutual. A press agent report 
published in daily newspapers says that 
among the auditors are “presidents of 
insurance companies.” 
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Damon on American 
Merchant Marine 


UNPREPAREDNESS A CRIME 


View of President of Springfield Fire 
& Marine—Praises Henry 
Evans’ Paper 


On Friday of last week before a club 
in Springfield, Mass., President A. W. 
Damon, of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, read an illuminating, scholarly and 
erudite paper on “The American Mer- 
chant Marine.” Among other things, 
Mr. Damon discussed in considerable 
detail the Hanseatic League, starting 
with the first alliances between Ham 
burg and Lubeck in the years 1241 and 
1255, and traced its influence and its 
development through the country. 

The rise, the expansion and the fall 
of the American merchant marine was 
explained from historical documents. 
With eloquence he pictured the sad end 
of the gfeat dream of American ship- 
ping triumphant on the high seas. The 
struggle for supremacy between Amer- 
ica and foreign countries was described: 


U. S. Held its Own for a Time 

“It is almost forgotten now,” said 
Mr. Damon, “but it is a fact of record 
that the American Government for a 
time resolutely met subsidy by subsidy 
and was brilliantly successful in the 
contest.” Sectional jealousy finally 
sounded the death knell of American 
shipping hopes. 

After describing the free ship experi- 
ment, and later the demand of foreign 
crews for American wages, he said: 

“If the United States had possessed, 
aS it shduld normally have possessed, 
10,000,000 or 15,000,000 tons of overseas 
shipping in August, 1914, at the out- 
break of the present European War its 


ocean delivery service could not have 
been broken down by the wholesale 
diversion of foreign ships whose first 
duty was owed to foreign governments. 
Reduced or disrupted steamship serv- 
ices and abnormally increased freight 
rates have cost the American people 
uncounted millions of dollars since the 
war began and as agriculture still sup- 
plies the major bulk, if not themajor 
value, of our exports, the heaviest loss 
has fallen upon the _ cotton-growing 
South and the grain-growing West, 
niany of whose public men have his- 
torically been most blind and indiffer- 
ent to the need of a merchant fleet that 
would serve America first. 

“If an adequate merchant shipping is 
important to our commercial security, 
it is absolutely indispensible to our mili- 
tary and naval defence.” 


Discusses Evans’ Paper 

Mr. Damon concluded his paper as 
follows: 

“To make our merchant marine of 
maximum value to the nation requires 
something more than ships. President 
Hvans, of the Continental Insurance 
Company of New York, recently de- 
livered a carefully prepared address to 
a gathering of bankers, capitalists, 
shippers and producers of trade com- 
modities on ‘The Vital Relation of In- 
surance to Banking and Shipping in 
the World’s Trade After the War.’ 
Heretofore almost all imported mer- 
chandise has been paid for by letters 
of credit on foreign bankers. Several 
metropolitan banks, notably the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, have 
established branches or agencies in 
foreign cities to finance American busi- 
ness. Mr. Evans suggests the appoint- 
ment of such banks as agents of Amer- 
ican insurance companies to supplement 
their efforts in building up this foreign 
trade and encouraging shipments in 
American bottoms. This combination 
cught to prove of value sentimentally 
as well as practically.” 


England’s Merchant Marine 

Continuing Mr. Damon said: 

“In the present war, England is said 
to have in its employment two thou- 
sand merchant steamers transporting 
troops, arms, munitions, food, clothing, 
ete. The London ‘Daily Chronicle’ 
states that ninety per cent. of England’s 
great merchant marine is now operated 
by the government and that three mil- 
lion tons of that shipping has been 
placed at the service of France, Italy 
and other Allied countries to supple- 
ment their own fleets. Some of these 
vessels make fairly long voyages in 
supplying their armies and navies in 
the Eastern Mediterranean but many 
more are employed in ferrying across 
the English Channel, short trips fre- 
quently repeated. Our present problem 
calls for a much larger fleet in propor- 
tion on account of the long transatlan- 
tic voyage requiring weeks for a single 
round trip. As Vanderlip says, no mat- 
ter what we build, the effectiveness of 
it can only be measured after it is 
landed in France. 

Remedy 

“Briefly, the remedy of the present 
deplorable situation of our merchant 
marine is first a change of heart on 
the part of the people of the Middle 
West and the South, located away from 
the sea-board and out of sympathy with 
all legislation favoring ocean transpor- 
tation facilities. Then and only then 
can laws be passed granting subsidies 
in some form or forms and making such 
changes in our navigation laws as will 
put us on an even footing with other 
maritime nations. I recognize difficul- 
ties in connection with the navigation 
laws as in part they provide for the 
amelioration of the condition of poor 
Jack and as far as that is necessary it 
appeals to the sympathies of us all. 
Other portions, however, were enacted 
at the behest of the labor element and 
their power in Congress is so great 
that any material change seems hope- 


less. This must, therefore, be offset by 
more liberal treatment of the subsidy 
feature. 


“If Congress will set aside its old 
prejudice against subsidies and substi- 
tute a generous attitude, the wealth of 
the country will be increased many fold 
beyond the few millions of dollars re- 
quired. That our national legislators 
are seeing a new light is evidenced by 
the progress of the Webb bill which 
provides for the legalizing of combina- 
tions of exporters to promote foreign 
commerce and enable American export- 
ers to hold their foreign markets in the 
intense commercial competition that 
peace will bring. Germany has had 
such laws for many years and the 
handicap under which our exporters 
have labored must be removed. 

Blame for Railroad Muddle 

“The situation is paralleled on land by 
the crippling of our raiload transporta- 
tion system through niggardliness on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as shown by Justice Knowl- 
ton in his able paper a few weeks ago. 
But the blame for the present deplor- 
able condition on land and sea really 
rests upon Congress, for it lay in their 
power to prevent it by wise legislation. 
Broad statesmanship and ability, to 
think internationally, must be the qual- 
ifications required of the men chosen 
as our law makers if the people are to 
be properly served and this great Re- 
public prove a success. Thus, war has 
shown to us and to all the world many 
weaknesses in our system of govern- 
ment or perhaps I should say in its 
administration. And not the least con- 
spicuous weakness is the treatment of 
our transportation systems: 

“Some discerning person once said 
regarding the attitudes of the German 
and American governments’ toward 
large corporations: ‘In Germany the 
government is back of big business, 
while in America big business is back 
of the government.’” 
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January 12, 1918. 
Snowbound somewhere in Canada 
where they don’t speak anything but 

French. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

I enclose the promised article on cot- 
ton. I do not know when it will reach 
you as all trains South and West are can- 
celled on account of the storm, but I have 
done my best for you. 

This train of five freight cars and one 
day coach of the vintage of 1860 is stalled 
with one cylinder head blown off. 

J. J. WINDLE. 





Excepting the underwriters who spe- 
cialize in this branch of insurance, there 
are few who realize the importance of 
that world power King Cotton, the larg- 
est premium producer of any single in- 
surable commodity, or appreciate its 
controlling influence in the development 
of our country. Under normal condi- 
tions the United States exports from 
eight to ten million bales of cotton, 
worth on the average six hundred mil- 
lion dollars in its raw state on the At- 
lantic seaboard, but at present prices 
this export crop is worth about eighteen 
hundred millions. There is no article 
of commerce more thoroughly insured 
than cotton, which is usually covered, 
for its full market value, against all in- 
surable hazards. 

Marine Cargo Open Cotton Policy 

As the marine underwriters do not in- 
sure the factors and small merchants 
or buyers they are not interested in the 
raw cotton until it comes to the larger 
buyers or exporters whom they insure 
under what is knewn as the “Marine 
Cargo Open Cotton Policy, Buyers’ Tran- 
sit Form.” This is a cargo policy form 
to which a rider is attached that covers 
“all cotton in the United States pur- 
chased by the assured or for their ac- 
count, attaching from the moment the 
cotton becomes the property of the as- 
sured or legally at their risk, provided, 
however, that no cotton shall be cov- 
ered hereunder prior to actual delivery 
to the assured or their agents unless 
specifically identified by marks or num- 
bers or other designation in possession 
of the assured or mailed to the assured 
prior to loss.” 

Authorized to Issue Certificates 

The assured are authorized to issue 
certificates under the policy, covering 
specific shipments as soon as they ob- 
tain bills of lading for same. These car- 
tificates are of valued form and are usu- 
ally issued for the face of the invoice 
plus ten per cent., plus freight and in- 
surance. There is not much difficulty 
in adjusting losses under these certifi- 
cates, as in the absence of fraud, there 
can be no dispute as to the valuation of 
the insured cotton. If only a part of 
the shipment is damaged or destroyed 
the underwriters may pay the certifi- 
cated value of the damaged cotton, take 
over the salvage to be sold for their ac- 
count, and let the balance go through 
to destination given in the certificate. 
But the interest of the underwriters is 
always best served by letting all the cot- 


ton, that is not so badly damaged as to 
preclude further shipment, go through to 
destination. This is especially true of 
cotton insured under through shipment 
to Europe, for the underwriters must 
pay the certificated value of all the dam- 
aged cotton they take over, and if they 
sell it in this country they lose the 10 
per cent. added to the invoice value, plus 
freight and insurance, which today 
amounts to about twelve cents per 
pound, as well as the depreciation in 
value by whatever damage it may have 
sustained. Whereas if the damaged cot- 
ton can be sent through to destination, 
even if the consignee refuses to accept 
it on arrival, it can be sold on that mar- 
ket and the underwriter does not lose 
the added cost of freight, insurance, 
etc., as he would do if sold here. 
Fixing the Value 

When a loss occurs before bill of lad- 
ing is signed and the certificate issued, 
the policy provides that the basis of set- 
tlement “Shall be the actual market 
value of the cotton at the time and 
place of the loss.” If samples of the de- 
stroyed cotton can be obtained, there is 
little difficulty in determining the grade 
and thus the value, provided it is the 
average short staple cotton of any well- 
known district. But its value cannot, 
as many underwriters think, be defi- 
nitely fixed by taking the spot quota- 
tions of the nearest exchange for that 
particular grade of cotton and deduct- 
ing therefrom the local freight from 
place of loss to such exchange point, be- 
cause the cotton grown in certain dis 
tricts though classed as short staple 
commands a premium over the exchange 
quotations which apply only to the av- 
erage run of short staple cotton. For 
example, the spot quotation of the Dal- 
las Cotton Exchange for middling cot- 
ton on date of loss occurring at Cotton- 
ville, Oklahoma, may be 15 cents and 
the freight from Cottonville to Dallas 
is 50 cents per hundred, making mid- 
dling cotton at Cottonville worth only 
14.50 cents per pound according to the 
exchange quotations. But you may find 
the buyers were actually paying 15.25 
cents per pound at Cottonville for mid- 
dling cotton on the day of the loss; be- 
cause there are some districts in Okla- 
hema, as in other States, that produce 
a cotton which though it is not classed 
as long staple cotton, is of so much bet- 
ter grade, having a longer and stronger 
fibre, than the average cotton, that it 
always commands a premium on the ex- 
change quotations. 

There are no exchange quotations for 
long staple cotton, and 1%-inch cotton, 
that is, cotton with a fibre an inch and 
a quarter long, commands a premium 
of from ten to fifteen cents today over 
the short staple of the same grade. 
There are no two districts, we might 
almost say no two buyers, who class 
and value their long staple cotton alike. 
I have on several occasions submitted 
a list of long staple cotton to several 


different buyers to be priced and found 
an average variation in their prices of 
from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. We 
have found the better class of cotton 
buyers far above the average insurance 
claimant as far as their honesty is con- 
cerned, but many of them have that hu- 
man weakness of over-valuing their own 
property, especially when an insurance 
company is involved. And the adjuster 
who is willing to accept their statements 
either as to quantity, quality or price 
without thorough investigation or who 
is not entirely familiar with all the 
customs of the cotton business, as well 
as the customs and responsibility of the 
railroads and warehousemen, is sure to 
prove an expensive connection to the 
underwriters who employ him, 

We have had several claims presented 
to us for cotton burned in compresses, 
where after investigation we have been 
able to prove to the claimant that the 
identical bales said to have been burned 
had been delivered to New England 
mills long before the fire. 

Question of Liability 

The question of liability is often a 
difficult one to decide. Many people 
imagine actual delivery to the assured 
is required before any cotton comes 
under cover of the policy, but delivery 
is not necessary even to pass title to 
any chattel, much less to bring cotton 
“legally at the assured’s risk.” Thus 
John Doe at Cottontown wires Richard 
Roe at Baleville: “I have one hundred 
bales here average about strict middling 
which I offer you at fifteen cents mid- 
dling basis usual differences.” And Roe 
answers by wire: “I accept your offer 
one hundred bales at Cottontown fifteen 
cents middling basis usual terms con- 
sign to me here attaching draft to bill 
of lading.” If Doe has only one hun- 
dred bales of cotton at Cottontown when 
he receives Roe’s message, the cotton 
offered has been “otherwise designated” 
as provided by the policy, and the tele- 
grams are all that is required to con- 
stitute a legal sale under the statute 
of frauds. Therefore the property has 
passed to Roe bringing the cotton at 
his risk and under cover of his policy 
although Doe retains actual possession 
not only of the cotton but also of the 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading or 
other evidence of ownership. But if 
Doe had more than one hundred bales 
at Coftontown there would be no valid 
sale and title would not pass or cotton 
come at Roe’s risk and so not under 
cover of his policy, until the one hun- 
dred bales offered had been designated 
by marks or numbers. But supposing 
Doe had only the one hundred bales so 
that it came under Roe’s risk and under 
cover of Roe’s policy on Doe's receipt of 
his telegram, and Doe carried specific 
fire insurance policies containing the 
usual commission clause, covering ‘‘cot- 
ton his own or held in trust or sold 
but not delivered” this one hundred 
bales undoubtedly remains under cover 
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of policy until he delivers it 
to Roe. This is only one of the many 
complications we find in almost every 
large cotton loss. Cotton is not mate- 
rially damaged by being exposed to the 
rain, for if it is placed on skids so 
the air can reach all sides of it, it will 
soon dry out. But if the bales are left 
on damp ground or a wet plank floor 
the moisture will continue to work up 
from the bottom of the bale until about 
one-third of its bulk is affected, this will 
gradually heat and rot and if not opened 
up and dried its only value will be for 
paper stock. If a bale is immersed in 
water for many hours it will absorb 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of its 
weight of water, and it must be opened 
up and dried soon after being taken from 
the water or the cotton will heat and 
rot. 


Doe's 


Hard to Extinguish Fires 

When fire once gets into a bale of cot- 
ton it cannot be extinguished by merely 
pouring water on it. A burning bale 
of cotton has been thrown into the water 
and kept immersed for more than a 
week yet when removed from the water 
it was found the fire was smouldering 
inside the bale and was only extin- 
guished when all the burning cotton 
was pulled out. This is a tedious and 
difficult process requiring an experienced 
man to supervise the work. 

When fire occurs in a large cotton 
warehouse under protection of a good 
fire department, they usually play 
streams on the burning bales until all 
visible fire is extinguished and then 
leave it to smoulder on inside the bale 
until most of the cotton is destroyed or 
it bursts into flame again in which case 
they play a hose stream on it for a while 
and the process is repeated. We cannot 
recall a single large cotton fire where 
any intelligent and continued effort was 
made to protect the salvage before some 
experienced representative of the under- 
writers arrived and took charge. Real- 
izing the necessity for prompt action in 
these cases we have arrangements with 
selected men throughout the cotton 
States whereby we can place expe- 
rienced salvage men at any point within 
a few hours’ notice. The man who takes 
charge of a cotton fire has no time to 
look up the different interests or ascer- 
tain whom he represents, he must obtain 
the consent of the warehouseman and 
then proceed without further delay to 
handle the burning cotton for account 
of whom it may concern. 


Carriers’ Liability 

The most complicated and difficult 
question encountered in adjusting cot- 
ton losses is that of the carrier's liabil- 
ity. This calls for a very thorough 
knowledge of the State and federal laws, 
Interstate commerce rules, weighing and 
inspection bureau rules and the meth- 
ods and customs of the various railroads 
all of which is beyond the range of an 
article of this character. 
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One of the incidental effects of the 
great war has been a widespread revival 
of interest, on the part of the American 
public, in maritime affairs. 

A few years ago the American flag 
had all but disappeared from the high 
seas. Even our coastwise shipping ex- 
isted only by virtue of a statutory mo- 
nopoly, which prevented foreign vessels 
from engaging in our coastwise trade. 
American marine insurance companies 
were few in number and by no means 
prosperous. It is not the purpose of this 
article to deal with the great increase 
of American shipping, in recent years, 
or the enormous expansion of the Amer- 
ican marine insurance market. Hach 
of these subjects is a romance of mod- 
ern business which is still being writ- 
ten. But, as a result of the present wide 
public interest in these matters, the 
principles of marine insurance are now 
engaging the attention of many persons 
who have had no previous experience in 
this field, and who may find it profitable 
to study the past of their new profession 
as well as its future. 


Fire Insurance Companies Enter Field 

Within the last few years most of 
the great fire insurance companies of the 
United States have begun to write ma- 
rine insurance, and many brokers have 
recently taken up this class of business 
for the first time. Many merchants and 
manufacturers, who formerly confined 
themselves to domestic trade, are now 
doing a large export business. The av- 
erage person is familiar with life insur- 
ance and with fire insurance; and in 
approaching marine insurance for the 
first time his ideas are naturally based 
upon the other classes of insurance, 
with which he is familiar. He naturally 
assumes that with a working knowledge 
of fire insurance he should be able to 
construe a marine insurance policy with 
reasonable accuracy. His confidence, 
however, is likely to be short lived. To 
his surprise, and not infrequently to his 
chagrin, he finds that a marine insur- 
ance policy is unintelligible without a 
knowledge of the ancient principles and 
customs which govern its interpretation. 


A Warranty Not in the Policy 


For example, the holder of a marine 
insurance policy is surprised to learn 
that it contains a warranty that the 
vessel on which his goods are carried 
shall be seaworthy. This warranty ap- 
pears nowhere in the policy, and yet it 
is well settled that it is as much a part 
of the policy as any of its printed pro- 
visions. 

The assured is equally surprised to 
find that he is, in some situations, a 
co-insurer, although no provision to that 
effect appears in the policy. 


Upon examining the policy more 
closely, the assured is struck by the 


fact that in one of the early paragraphs 
it assumes the risks of war, which are 
laler carefully excluded by another par- 
agraph. 

To a person familiar only with the 
other branches of insurance, these and 
similar features of the marine insurance 
policy are somewhat mystifying. The 
experience of fire insurance companies 
has been that it is difficult to induce the 
courts to give full effect even to ex- 
press warranties in their policies; and 
it would scarcely occur to them to sug- 
gest that they were entitled to any pro- 
tection for which they had not expressly 
stipulated. 


The explanation of these peculiarities 
of the marine insurance contract is to 
be found in its ancient origin and its 
international character. 


Origin of Marine Insurance 

It is not known in what age or coun- 
try marine insurance had its origin; but 
it was a well recognized business in the 
Fourteenth Century and it is certainly 
by far the most ancient form of insur- 
ance. Marine insurance first became an 
important branch of commerce in Lon- 
don, which, for at least four centuries, 
has been the principal marine insurance 
market in the world. It is uncertain 
how the business originated in London, 
but there seems to be good authority for 
the belief that it was brought to London 
by the merchants of Northern Italy, who 
gave their name to Lombard Street, 
which, for a long period, was the center 
of the marine insurance business of 
London. The importance of London as 
a marine insurance market is illustrated 
by the fact that early in the Seventeenth 
Century policies issued in Antwerp con- 
tained a provision that they should be 
as good as the best policies issued in 
London. For some centuries questions 
arising under marine insurance policies 
appear to have been settled almost in- 
variably by arbitration. In this way, 
no doubt, there came into existence a 
fairly complete set of usages and cus- 
toms which governed the trade and 
which were well understood by all per- 
sons who had occasion to deal with the 
marine insurance contract. Out of the 
obscurity of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, there was evolved, al- 
most in its present form, the familiar 
Lloyd’s policy, which is in common use 
in England today. This form is the very 
essence of simplicity and shows clearly 
that the method followed by the early 


English underwriters was not to change . 


their policies to meet various contin- 
gencies, but rather to adopt a standard 
form of policy and then stand by it for 
better or for worse, protecting them- 
selves against adverse decisions not by 
changes in the policy, but merely by 
changes in the premium. 


Lord Mansfield’s Decision 


Lord Mansfield, who presided in the 
Court of King’s Bench from 1756 until 
1778, probably did more than any other 
one man to establish the law of marine 
insurance in its present form. His de- 
cisions appear to have been based uni- 
formly on the existing customs. For 
the better ascertainment of these cus- 
toms, Lord Mansfield was in the habit 
of submitting marine insurance ques- 
tions to special juries of merchants, 


who appear to have been singularly free 
from any prejudice in favor of the as- 
sured. Thus, in Lewis vs. Rucker, de- 
cided in 1761, Lord Mansfield had to de- 
termine for the first time the proper 
method of adjusting a particular aver- 
age loss on goods under a valued policy. 
The assured claimed to be paid the dif- 
ference between the price for which the 
goods sold in their damaged condition, 
and the value fixed in the policy. The 
question was submitted, however, to a 
“special jury, amongst whom there were 
many knowing and considerable mer- 
chants,” who found that the proportion 
of loss was to be determined by a com- 
parison of the sound and damaged values 
of the merchandise, and that the as- 
sured was then only entitled to be paid 
this proportion of the value fixed in the 
policy. This verdict was upheld by Lord 
Mansfield. There can be little doubt 
that if such a question arose for the 
first time in the American courts today, 
the result would be different. 


Attitude of Protection 


Until the last century, however, the 
attitude of courts and juries toward un- 
derwriters appears to have been one of 
protection; and some of the early writ- 
ers appear to have regarded the under- 
writer as somewhat in the position of 
a ward of the court. Thus, Stevens in 
his Essay on Average, after quoting 
from a treatise published in Holland in 
1653 says: 


It is worthy. of observation, that 
this writer, and others after him, 
place the insurer in the situation 
(in regard to the protection of the 
law) of pupils or infants—he says, 
“L/Assureur qui est protege ou tenu 
par tout comme un pupille.” 


First Contracts Were Wagers 


So far as we can judge from the early 
text books and decisions, the contract of 
marine insurance was originally re- 
garded merely as a wager, in which both 
parties were expected to conduct them- 
selves in a sportsmanlike manner. 


Thus, it was early established that the 
assured was bound to disclose to the un- 
derwriter (even without inquiry) every 
fact material to the risk which the un- 
derwriter was not presumed to know; 
and that failure to make such disclosure 
would avoid the policy. 


The First Underwriters 


In considering the early history of 
marine insurance, two circumstances 
must be borne in mind. The marine un- 
derwriter first appeared on the scene 
not as a wealthy and technical corpora- 
tion, eager to escape its liabilities on 
the slightest pretext; but rather as an 
individual of sporting propensities who 
was usually at a great disadvantage by 
reason of the fact that he had no first 
hand knowledge of the vessel to which 
his policy related or of the risks to 
which it was likely to be exposed. These 
circumstances probably explain what 
seems to us, from this distance, the 
tenderness of the Eighteenth Century 
courts toward marine underwriters. 

Not only was the assured required to 
disclose faithfully all circumstances at- 
tending the risk, but, furthermore, the 
slightest deviation from the voyage in- 


sured, wholly avoided the policy, with- 
out any express provisions to this effect. 

On the other hand, the subjects of in- 
surance were commercial ventures, and, 
as a rule, not within the personal con- 
trol of the assured. Losses were ordi- 
nary incidents of commercial life and 
were settled on familiar commercial 
documents. Frauds were practically 
impossible without the connivance of a 
large number of persons. 


Good Faith on Both Sides 


In short, there was usually the ut- 
most good faith on both sides of the con- 
tract, and the rule was early laid down 
that a contract of marine insurance is 
uberrimae fidei,—a contract based on 
the utmost mutual good faith. 


Another circumstance which has had 
a considerable effect on the development 
of the marine insurance contract is the 
fact that this contract first became of 
commercial importance in England; 
and was first construed in the English 
courts. In the early days all policies 
were subscribed (as many are today) 
by individual underwriters who, as a 
practical matter, could be sued only in 
London. As there was only one system 
of English courts, a decision by these 
courts was final as far as English in- 
surance was concerned. It was unneces- 
cessary to change the policy to meet an 
adverse decision. Underwritérs merely 
accepted it and charged a corresponding 
premium. The marine underwriters of 
London were wise enough to recognize 
that it is of very little importance how 
the law is settled, so long as it is set- 
tled. The only thing which they found 
disconcerting was uncertainty; and af- 
ter the English courts had passed on a 
given point all uncertainty ceased. 


Divergence Between English and 
American Laws 


We have seen that the usages and 
customs of two centuries were incor- 
porated into the law of England under 
the administration of Lord Mansfield, 
whose term of service ended during the 
Revolutionary War. When the business 
of marine insurance first assumed con- 
siderable proportions in the United 
States, during the Napoleonic Wars, 
there was a large body of decisions in 
the English courts which were adopted 
almost in their entirety by the courts 
of this country, who seem to have rec: 
ognized that the business of marine in- 
surance was international and that noth- 
ing was to be gained by departing from 
principles evolved by centuries of actual 
practice and promulgated as law by the 
greatest commercial country in the 
world. During the last hundred years, 
unfortunately, there has been a definite 
divergence between the laws of Eng- 
land and America on a few subjects, 
notably, with respect to the facts neces- 
sary to constitute a constructive total 
loss; and with respect to various ques- 
tions of general average, as for example, 
the liability of underwriters to contrib- 
ute in general average in respect of 
actual values in excess of policy valua- 
tions. 

To the student of marine insurance, 
the decision of Lord Mansfield in Lewis 
vs. Rucker and the line of cases which 
culminated in the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
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Ninth Circuit in British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Company vs. Maldonado 
furnish an interesting contrast, illus- 
trating, as they do, the difference in at- 
titude toward marine underwriters be- 
tween the English courts of the Eight- 
eenth Century and the American courts 
of the Twentieth Century. Today it is 
the assured who is treated as an infant; 
the underwriter cannot expect the scales 
of justice to be inclined in its favor, 
but may count himself fortunate if they 
are held even. The differences between 
English and American law, however, are 
confined almost entirely to questions 
which have remained open until a com- 
paratively recent date. By far the 
greater part of the law of marine insur- 
ance is identical today in England and 
America. 

Eighteenth Century Principles 

Hold Good 

The ground won by marine underwrit- 
ers in the Eighteenth Century is still 
held; and the principles of fair dealing 
upon which the business was originally 
based, still hold good. The writer ven- 
tures the opinion that there is no busi- 
ness of equal proportions in which 
there are so few cases decided in the 
course of a decade in the United States 
as in the marine insurance business. 
Few cases are litigated and fewer still 
reach the point of decision. Those en- 
gaged in the marine insurance business 
have a habit of keeping their own house 
in order, without the assistance of the 
strong arm of the law. 

The prejudice against insurance com- 
panies which undoubtedly existed in this 
country for many years (and which has 
not yet entirely disappeared) appears 
to have arisen in connection with the 
business of fire and life insurance. 
These branches of the insurance busi- 
ness were originally carried on in this 
country by small companies, whose out- 
look was purely local. As soon as they 
began to extend their business beyond 
the limits of the State of their origin, 
they found themselves involved in a 
maze of conflicting legislation and de- 
Nothing could be considered 
settled because a decision in one State 
was not binding in another, and the de- 
cisions in the different States were fre- 
quently in conflict. In this situation the 
companies sought to protect themselves 
by strict provisions in their policies, 
designed to guard against various con- 
tingencies which had arisen from time 
to time, in the course of their business. 
Many of these provisions were harsh in 
their operation and the frequent for- 
feiture of the rights of policyholders 
aroused the sympathies of the courts. 
Moreover, the policyholders, as a rule, 
were not commercial men, but were per- 
sons of small means and limited knowl- 
edge of business affairs. It was felt, 
and no doubt justly, that the assured 
was at a great disadvantage in dealing 
with the insurance companies, which 
were astute in devising new conditions 
and warranties from year to year, for 
their own protection. On the other 
hand, and particularly in fire insurance, 
the insurance companies were not infre- 
quently victimized by unscrupulous pol- 
icyholders. These conditions gave rise 
to a feeling of hostility toward insur- 
ance companies in this country, which 
persisted for many years. During this 
period fire and life insurance companies 
went through a process of education and 
development which, fortunately, marine 
underwriters have never been called 
upon to endure. Although the prejudice 
against insurance companies still per- 
sists to a considerable extent, the causes 
for it have almost entirely disappeared. 


Than 


Still 


Standard Fire Policy Longer 
Lloyd’s Form 

Fire insurance companies were long 
since regulated by statutes in the vari- 
ous States, which prescribed the form 
of policy to be issued; and these statu- 
tory forms have now been so frequently 
construed by the courts that their mean- 
ing is reasonably clear. It is interest- 


ing to observe, however, that the statu- 
tory fire insurance policy of this State 
is three or four times as voluminous 
as the ordinary Lloyd’s form of marine 
insurance policy, which is still in com- 
mon use in England, and which, with 
slight modifications, is frequently issued 
in this country in certain classes of busi- 
ness. 

Life insurance companies have volun- 
tarily abandoned the practice of seeking 
to defeat recovery upon their policies; 
and now vie with each other in seeking 
to make their policies incontestable. 
They have at last learned what the ma- 
rine underwriters appear to have appre- 
ciated from the beginning—that, in the 
absence of fraud, the best method of 
dealing with increased liabilities is not 
by restricting the scope of their policy, 
but by enlarging their premium. 


Inclusion and Exclusion 

It is impossible, within the scope of 
this article, to deal in any detail with 
the form of the marine insurance pol- 
icy, but a word may be said with re- 
spect to the curious custom of ineclud- 
ing, at the beginning of this policy, a 
number of risks which are subsequently 
excluded by an appropriate warranty in- 
cluded in the same printed form. The 
explanation of this is that, to the ma- 
rine underwriter, there is something 
almost sacred about the old Lloyd’s 
form; and he invariably starts his pol 
icy with the exact wording of this form, 
no matter what changes may be neces- 
sary to meet the actual situation before 
him. In using this form, he is on firm 
ground. Its meaning has been settled 
for hundreds of years, and he feels that 
he knows exactly what it means. Once 
he departs from this form, he is on new 
and unfamiliar ground. If he attempted 
to rewrite the policy, the work of cen- 
turies would have to be done over again. 
No matter what words he used, the 
courts would have to decide what they 


meant. Accordingly, he feels that safety 
lies in using the time honored form, 
and stating, in a separate paragraph, 


what modifications he desires to make 
in it. He knows that perils “of the seas” 
include a certain class of risks with 
which he is familiar; and exclude other 
risks such, for example, as the bursting 
of a donkey pump or the negligent hand 
ling of cargo. If he used any other ex 
pression, which seemed to him equiva 
lent, no one would know what it meant 
until it had passed through the fed 
eral courts and the courts of forty-eight 
States. 


SHIPBUILDING CAPITAL 


Authorized Capital for New Concerns 
For Year 1917 Is 
$27 1,503,000 


The development over the war period 
in the shipbuilding industry in the 
United States is shown in the follow 
ing table, which forth the author 
ized capital of the new concerns: 

BOGS Gwasgaaes $ 1,844,000 
Sig ahd niacaraypah eras 37,662,000 

69,466,000 

271,503,000 


sets 


Five months; 
Year 1915 
Year 1916 
WE Ee cc acucdskenscne en 
Capitalization in War Period 

The following table shows the total 
capital authorized in the incorporation 
of new shipping companies by months 
since the beginning of the war. The 
list includes concerns of more than $50,- 
000 capital for the operation, construc- 
tion, salvage and repair of ships and 
also new financing involved in the ex- 
pansion of existing companies: 


1918— 
January (two weeks)........ $ 5,650,000 
1917— 
ee ee eae $ 2,475,000 
sg ae ee 30,525,000 
EE Sate eves > Sa audtwees With 12,975,000 
BL -ivinece wes enetesone@s 29,395,000 
Pe Yucctservuerernenenwes 47,490,000 
June (caddie teteneovewees 84,025,000 
July 3.0. ine eee Wer eee 19,020,000 


PRESENTATION TO JONES 


Retires from Active Business as Un- 
derwriter for Commercial 
Union 


London, January 10.—A meeting of 
marine insurance held in 
the committee room at Lloyd’s to make 
a presentation to Mr. Richard T. Jones 
on his 


brokers was 


retirement from active business 
after acting as underwriter to the Com. 
mercial Union Assurance Company fot 
thirty years. 

Mr. H. P. Leslie (Leslie and God 
win), chairman of Lloyd’s Brokers’ As 
sociation, who presided, said that it 
was with deep regret they had arrived 
with a very old friend at the parting of 
the ways. When Mr. Jones’ resigna 
tion was officially announced, it was 
felt that the occasion should be marked 
by some permanent record of their 
esteem. It was found that Mr. Jones 
was anxious to promote the interest of 
the Insurance Clerks’ Orphanage, and 
vesired that the money that was sub 
scribed should provide a fund, of which 
the institution was in much need, for 
scholarships for orphans between the 
ages of 16 and 18. For this purpose 
£3,000 had been allocated, and a _ bal- 
ance of £2,500 would be invested in the 
names of Mr. Jones and the corpora 
tion of Lloyd's for the benefit of the 
orphans of parents associated witli 
Lloyd's. It was also intended to pro 
vide a book, which would contain the 
signatures of the subscribers and an 
inscription setting forth that the fund 
was to be known as the “Richard T 
Jones Endowment.” 

Mr. H. Dumas (Dumas and Wylie), 
who referred to his friendship with 
Mr. Jones before he was appointed un 
derwriter to the Commercial Union, 
seid that he wished him long enjoy 
ment of the rest he had so well earned 

Mr. Jones expressed his thanks, es 
pecially for the association of his name 
with the handsome contribution to the 
funds of the Insurance Clerks’ Or 


phanage. He attributed his succe 


to the brokers of London and his old 
friend, Mr, Dumas 
Mr. ©. Wright (Head and Co.) said 
that Mr. Jones had with = = greate 
success followed the most successful 
nan of his generation 
WHEELS AND WINGS 
Motor Car Prospectus of a_ Lloyd's 
—Coal Gas and Ex- 
plosion 
The Wheel and Wings Insurance A 


sociation (at Lloyd’s) has recently ij 


prospectus of all 
its plans of motor insurance. The 
prospectus deals with cars used for 
rrivate and professional purposes, with 


sued a comprehensive 


commercial vehicles, and with passen 
ger-carrying vehicle Space does not 
permit of our dealing with each plan 
in detail, but we may say in passing 
that the benefits are as wide as can 
possibly be made, and the rates art 
moderate. A novel feature of the pros 
pectus, however, is that vehicles can 
he covered against air raid risks for 
an additional 3s. 9d. per cent No ad 


ditional premium is charged for vehi- 
cles using coal gas, but if it is desired 
{o cover claims arising out of explosion 
of the gas, an additional £1 per vehicl 
is required. 

A liberal abatement of one-third of 
the premium is allowed in the case of 
private cars when the petrol allowance 
coes not exceed ten gallons per month. 





BRE | ccc stereesincwersees 19,038,000 
DOOUNOOE oi cccccnsseonsnees 5,100,000 
a er wee oe 9,650,000 
PCC TVET CTTCr er eT 4,850,000 
ORO cic cai 9:40b19 80802 05 6,960,000 


Total since opening of war $386,125,000 


CLOGGING UP TERMINALS 


English Plan for Holding Back Freight 
Until Docks Are Clean 
Urged 


Our seaport terminals are our vesti- 
bules, and if we use them as our trunk 
rooms, if we pile our baggage and our 
furniture which we may want some time 
later in those terminals, they become 
perfectly useless as vestibules. And that 
is what we did here in the early days 
of the Allies’ buying. 

Now the methods adopted by the Eng- 
lish Commission have been very simple, 
but they have been very effective, says 
the “Journal of Commerce.” They 
have resulted in holding the freight back 
in the interior until a vessel was here 
to carry it forward. There has been 
no use, if we could ship in a éertain 
given period five hundred thousand tons 
ol freight, of bringing here a million 
because the other five hundred 
thousand tons would simply clog our 
terminal avenues 

Up to the time of our Government 
going into the war the English, by ad- 


tons, 


opting the system which I have des- 
cribed, and in which they were joined 
by the other Allies, had reduced the 
congestion at this port to a point where 
we were getting along fairly well; but 
with the introduction of the American 
Government into this war, and the pur 


chase of immense supplies of material, 
the grave danger exists that a duplica- 
‘ion of the congestion which existed two 
years ago will come about again Irving 
T. Bush, before the New York State 


Chamber of Commerce 


SEAMEN’S INSURANCE 


The total amount of seaman’s insur 
ance issued at the end of the calendar 
year just past was $1,001,500,000 in the 
an { insured, and over $35,000,000 in 
j ! } Adding to the $24,000,000 

nd more lost on hulls, cargoes and 
f | he $250,000 loss on seamen up 
to t first of the current year, it ap- 
| that the total losses suffered by 
he | iu on all merchant marine busi 
! 1 not g itly exceed $24,300, 
Hor Subtracting this from the $35,000, 
00 in premiums received during this 
time, there would remain a net profit 
of £10,700,000 It must be remembered, 
he er, that not all of the premiums 
over and above the losses are earned 
premium There are many risks out- 
landing, and for military reasons the 
Bureau does not desire to disclose these 
just now 


NEW LLOYD’S MEMBERS 


The following members, whose names 
are given in alphabetical order, have 
been elected to the Committee of Lloyd's 
Underwriters’ Association for 1918: 
VMessr Cc. C. Blogg, S. A. Boulton, P. 
Hargreaves, Kk. Hicks, P. G. Mackinnon, 
P. Janson, C. I. de Rougemont, W. B. 


Rouse, and W. A. Thompson. 


RE-INSURANCE MANAGER 

W. R. Beavis, for over thirty years 
with A. F. Pearson & Co., London, fire 
re-insurance underwriters, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the treaty depart- 
ment in the re-insurance offices of Mr. 
A. Rendtorff, 25, Birchin Lane, London. 
Mr. Beavis will take up his new duties 
from January 1, 1918. 


The Northhampton Mutual Live Stock 
Insurance Company of Easton, Pa., has 
quit It was organized in 1869. 

Ld a * 

Norman James has been elected a di- 
rector of the Maryland Motor Car Com- 
pany of Baltimore. 
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{ War Risk Insurance 


| By S. WILLSON RICHARDS, Fred S. James & Co. 








The developments arising from the 
war in Europe, now in its fourth year, 
have been the means of bringing very 
ferceably before the marine insurance 
fraternity and shippers especially, the 
unusual conditions that must be faced 
by the war risk underwriters. When 
the war was first seen to be inevitable, 
rates for war risk insurance ran from 
about’ four per cent. to as high as 
twenty per cent., the latter applying on 
German vessels especially those bound 
to German ports. When war was de- 
clared between Germany and England, 
vessels flying the German flag then on 
the Atlantic paid as high as forty per 
cent., and even at that figure some 
risks could not be covered, while Ger- 
man vessels and their cargoes in the 
Mediterranean were uninsurable, there 
appeared to be no hope for them. 

For several weeks after August 18t, 
1914, no stable rates were quoted for 
war risk cover, and steamers sailed 
from New York with cargo on board on 
vhich the insurance was arranged on 
different days, with rates varying from 
five per cent., to twenty per cent., the 
variations depending upon the under- 
writers and the day on which the in 
surance was bound. Since the sea has 


been cleared of the German cruiser 


Admiral Von Spree, and 
the raiders such as the “lmden” and 


ficet under 


“Karlsruhe,” leaving mines and sub 


marine as the principal factors to 
guard against, rates have been on a 
lower general plane gradually receding 
until today the charge made to points 
outside the actual war zone is practi- 
cally nominal, 

When War Started 
companies 


The. here and 


abroad and Lloyds underwriters seem- 


various 


ed at first to be in a position to take 


care of all requirements as to war risk 
insurance but as the number of ves 
sels sunk rapidly increased, and the 
underwriters reduced their lines, at 
the same time boosting their rates on 
aceount of the increased hazard, con 
citiong rapidly approached the stage 
where steamship owners despite the 
high freights obtainable, did not care 
to accept the venture of a trip through 
the different danger zones not fully 
protected. Thus, in order to assure 
the Government of sufficient tonnage 
to meet their own requirement, at the 
same time without disturbing the regu 
lar service any more than absolutely 
necessary, the British Government 
agreed to cover 
the risks of Capture, Seizure 
and Detainment by King’s En- 
emies and the consequences 
thereof, or any attempt there 


at, and all consequences of hos- 
tilities or warlike operations 
by or against the King’s En- 
emies, whether before or after 
Declaration of War. 


and at a rate which at the time was 
considerably lower than any underwrit- 
ers were accepting especially to the 
war zone, but their rate was uniform 
the world around and applied to cargo 
on all steamers flying the British flag, 
and supplementing this the Mutual 
Shipowners Clubs and Societies in 
England under Government encourage- 
ment, adopted a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement for hull war risk insurance. 
This was later extended to cover neu- 
tral vessels and cargoes operating in 
the war zone for the benefit of the Al- 
lies. 

Other Governments have _ followed 
suit to a certain extent, the Italian 
and Russian Governments backing the 
regular companies by assuming the 
larger part of the risk against war they 
may assume, while the Wrench Gov- 
ernment Scheme is much on the order 
of the British Government, but quite a 
bit more complicated. 

Finally Congress passed a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to form a War Risk Insurance 
Lureau to insure American vessels, and 
their cargoes against war risk. At 
first this Bureau did not have a very 
extensive business, but after war was 
declared against Germany by the 
United States, the business of the Bu- 
reau to the war zone especially has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and even 
doing business on a lower scale of 
rates than the underwriters or even 
the British Government War Risk In- 
surance Office, our Government scheme 
seems to be prospering in that its in- 
come exceeds its losses, even though 
it is not supposed to be operated for 
profit. 

Forms Differ 
The forms of cover given by the 


different companies, War Risk Bureaus 
and “Lloyds” do not vary in their es- 
sentials, but the present “Lloyds” form 
of cover is more thorough than that 
granted by the majority of the com- 
panies here; in that—first they include 
the war risk from warehouse to ware- 
house if so provided in the marine 
policies covering the same _ interests, 
and not waterborne only ag the com- 
penies do; second they include “Loss 
or damage causes by strikers, locked- 
out workmen or persons taking part 
in labor disturbances or riots or civil 
commotions,” while the companies ex- 
cept most of this from their war coy- 
cr; and third, they include deviations, 
etc., which most companies here try to 
avoid. At the same time Lloyds has 
iis disadvantages in this line as in all 
others, 

Numerous cases have arisen respect- 
ing war claims that have been exceea- 
ingly difficult of adjustment, as points 
have come up on which there has been 
no precedent to act or judge just what 
to do. These as far as I can learn 
have all been settled on a basis of 
common sense, and but in few cases 
Kave been other than satisfactory. 


The “Sturmfels” Case 


As a sample of a rather complicated 
case the former Hansa Line steamer 
“Sturmfels” can be mentioned. Loaded 
with hides, burlaps, cocoanut oils and 
other Indian cargo, she sailed from 
India just a few days before the out- 
meak of the war, bound for New York, 
via the Suez and Mediterranean route. 
Receiving wireless warning of his dan- 
ger after the declaration of war the 
captain put into Massawa, in Italian 
Rast Africa to avoid capture by the 
British cruisers, then busy hunting 
down enemy merchantmen still at sea. 
He voluntarily interned his vessel in 
a supposedly friendly port, for while 
Italy had not entered the war with 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Asked for reminiscences of fifty years 
in marine insurance in Boston, what 
shall be the point of view of such a 


retrospect? Perhaps this may develop 
as we proceed. That in two generations 
great and important changes have taken 
place was inevitable, since stagnation 
means decay, and change life. 

Two illustrations of this transition 
may serve as well as many: Fifty years 
ago there were fifteen local companies 
underwriting marine risks; of these, not 
one survives. Then, the insurance office 
of Foster & Cole, the founders of the 
present firm of Field & Cowles, had for 
ite whole staff Mr. Foster, Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Bradley and an office boy, and they oc- 
cupied the small corner office on the 
second floor of the old Brazier Building 
at the corner of State & Devonshire 
Streets. Today they occupy practically 
the whole of the large building on Water 
Street with their staff of over two hun- 
dred. 

The Migration from State Street 


And here a word may be said as to 
the migration of the underwriting com- 
munity from State Street to the west- 
ward. In 1865 there were but two com- 
panies or agencies that were not on 
State Street, these the Prescott at 7 
Kilby Street and the Shoe & Leather 
at 11 Kilby. The first to move was Mr. 
Charles E. Guild, when, leaving the 
presidency of the American Insurance 
Co. to take the management of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, he located at 
the corner of Kilby Street and Exchange 
Place. At about the same time, Scull 
& Bradley, the successors of Foster & 
Cole, and Foster & Scull, moved from 
the Chandler Building on Devonshire 
Street to the location of the firm has 
ever since occupied at 85 Water Street. 
To the insurance community at that 
time it seemed as if Scull & Bradley 
were really moving out of town; but 
s0 complete has been the migration that 
today 85 Water Street is really east or 
behind the center, which may now be 
said to be Liberty Square, with Milk 
Street as its western boundary. 

Should the shade of one of the under- 
writers of the sixties happen to visit 
these glimpses of the moon perhaps 
nothing would astonish him more than 
the host of soliciting brokers. For in 
those days the brokerage business, as 
such, distinct from the underwriting 
agencies, was of slight importance. 
Isaac F. Dobson, at 46 State Street, 
Hovey & Fenno in the old Traveler 
Building, and “Sam” Allen making a 
specialty of marine risks on hulls and 
freights, practically complete the list: 
but Brewster’s Insurance Rooms (Mr. 
Oliver Brewster) upstairs at 4 State 
Street must not be overlooked, for they 
were unique in all respects: and the lad 
of those days well remembers the im- 
pression they made on him the first 
time he was sent there, with the walls 
covered with oil paintings and the whole 
atmosphere different from down on “the 
Street.” Mr. Franklin S. Phelps later 
came into the business with Mr. Brew- 


ster, but after their removal from 4 
State Street the office never seemed 
quite the same. As has been noted, the 
rise of the agency and brokerage side 
of the business and the almost complete 
disappearance of the individual under- 
writer is the most marked change to 
the survivor today. 


Old Time Merchant Could Give Broker 
Points 

It is interesting to conjecture what 
would have been the reception of a 
broker who ventured to solicit insur- 
ance of one of the old time merchants; 
more than likely he would have been 
told that the said merchant knew what 
he wanted, and where he could get it, 
and what he proposed to pay for it, bet- 
ter than the broker could tell him; and 
it was a good deal more than likely that 
the merchant would be right; for at 
noon he would be found “on ’change’ 
with a memorandum of his risks, and 
from one or another of several of the 
underwriters, most of whom, if not all, 
were his personal friends, he would buy 
what he wanted in insurance at satisfac- 
tory prices, and written as he wanted it. 
Not so bad a way after all, when one 
comes to think of it. 


Boston Form of Policy Upon Hulls and 
Freights 

The Boston form of policy upon hulls 
and freights has often been the cause 
of adverse criticism; but rightly under- 
stood as a growth of some seventy years, 
it is not so bad as its critics have tried 
to make it out to be. It was first writ- 
ten back in the eighteen-thirties when 
sailing ships were the only craft afloat, 
and it was clear and simple in its terms. 
As case after case came before the 
courts. little by little interpreting the 
law of marine insurance and the risks 
assumed or unassumed by the policy. 
the policy was added to and amended 
to exclude such risks as the underwriter 
was unwilling to assume. as also to clear 
up ambiguities or disputed points. The 
same thing is done today but to a greater 
extent by the “riders” attached to pol- 
icies, in most cases completely super- 
seding the form to which it is attached. 

And here this reviewer is tempted to 
say to what a degree the insurance law 
of the United States is indebted to the 
Supreme Judicial Court for the Com- 
monwealth, through its many decisions 
of questions arising under the Boston 
form of policy. It is not too much to 
say that for years. that is. until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
cided that the Admiralty Courts of the 
United States had jurisdiction in ques- 
tions arising under policies of insurance, 
this court with its first cousin the Cir. 
cuit Court of the United States under 
Jvdges Story and Curtis, practicallv 
made the law of marine insurance. Ref- 
erence to the cases cited itt the first édi- 
tion of Phillips will amply substantiate 
this. 

The District in 1865 

Were one to fdllow the Idd of 1865 
as he went the round of tht insurdntt 
offices with some pied of news ad t6 a 
disaster, for suggéstiéfis as fb salvage. 
or to learn if a statéefient was passing 
successfully through its trials, it would 
have been something like this: Leaving 
the cell-like offices in the Merchants 
Bank’s old building, he would stop first 
at the Merchants Insurance Co., corner 
of Exchange Street and State Street, 
then go to the Franklin at 44, and to 
the China Mutual at 52; here he would 
be held by Mr. Francis Bacon who would 
have the say that was to be said—and 


it was not long before the lad of ’65 
would begin his rounds with Mr. Bacon, 
for what Mr. Bacon said was always well 
said; but the lad of ’65 had then much 
to learn—from the China Mutual he 
would go successively to the American 
at the corner of ’'Change Alley, to the 
Mercantile Marine at 58, the Boston at 
62, the Neptune at 64, the National at 
66, and the Washington at 72; crossing 
the street he would call upon Mr. Gould 
of the Manufacturers and into the old 
Merchants Exchange to see Mr. Lord, of 
the New England, and Mr. Plummer, of 
the Equitable Safety, ending with Mr. 
Balch of the Boylston. From which it 
will be seen that State Street was lined 
on both sides from Devonshire Street 
to Kilby Street with insurance offices, 
each occupying the whole of the ground 
floor of their respective buildings. Prints 
in the offices of the State Street Trust 
Co. show how State Street then looked 
with its low granite buildings, not one 
of which is standing today. 


There should be room for a word or 
two for the well-known agency of W. 
V. Hutchins and W. H. Vincent, for long 
the representatives of the Delaware Mu- 
tual Safety Insurance Co. Nor must Mr. 
G. Winthrop Coffin be omitted, as in his 
office in the old Merchants Exchange 
he represented for so many years the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. of New 
York. To all but a scant few these 
names convey no significance—but they 
were genial gentlemen of the old type 
whom it was always a pleasure to meet, 
and a lasting regret to miss. 


Old Clipper Days 

The changes that one finds when con- 
trasting the marine insurance field of 
Boston of today with that of fifty years 
ago have come about through the de- 
cline of Boston as a world-wide commer- 
cial port and the rise of New York, re- 
sulting in the shifting of the insurance 
market from the former to the latter. 
In the fifties and early sixties Boston— 
and Boston was the center and financial 
backer of all Eastern New England— 
securely held its own as at least first 
amongst equals, if no better. Its fleet 
of clipper ships, its Fast and West In- 
dian and Calcutta trades were securely 
held, and Lowell and Lawrence manu- 
factured the goods for its export through 
the seven seas. Slowly but none the less 
surely the shadow passed across the dial, 
and one by one these magnificent trades 
slipped away to cross the border to its 
ever ready and vigilant neighbor and 
competitor. 

Perhaps what the old Boston man of 
today most misses is the neighborly, 
and provincial if you will, community- 
feeling between underwriters and as- 
sured. Today he is referred to some 
“head office” in some other city, to whom 
he is but a name—and the personal equa- 
tion of so much impoftance whére the 
difficulties and intficadies of marine in- 
surance questions are ittvolved counts 
for little or nothing. Umnin matantur, 
anf wisd is the mun who if fire chanyees 
with thém, 


Tribute to an Old M&Bter 


It would bé a thing td be Ahmed of 
if the recérder df thése slight totes of 
a time long pdssed, forg6t before elos- 
ing them, to pay a word of tribute to his 
old master General Jolin S. Tyler, with 
whom as boy and man, apprentice and 
partner, he spent the first eleven years 
of his business life. He was an old 
school gentleman of polished manners, 
genial and liberal to a fault. His many 
admirable social qualities and numerous 


deeds of public service and charity en- 
deared him to all who knew him. His 
personal presence was one not to be 
forgotten; with his ruffled shirt bosom 
and military bearing he attracted in- 
stant attention wherever he might be. 
His habits were as regular as the hour 
hand of the clock; at his office at 10, 
to his club, the Suffolk on West Street, 
at 2, and every evening in his stock- 
holder’s seats at the Boston Theater 
with his daughter Mrs. Cutter. One of 
the first remarks he made to his new 
clerk was “never lie to an underwriter,” 
and then, to never bring up to an under- 
writer the settlement of a previous case 
as a precedent to the one in hand; “run 
each case on its own rails.” His lessons 
in conciseness and clearness of state- 
ment, the insistent elimination of all 
verbiage, and the reduction of a mass 
of figures to its lowest terms were of 
the utmost value and have never been 
forgotten. When “the General” passed 
at the ripe age of 79 a picturesque bit 
of Old Boston passed with him. 
THEODORE W. GORE, 


of Johnson & Higgins. 





NEW BRITISH SCHEME 


Coasting Vessels’ Owners Can Accept 
Risks on Behalf of War Risks 
Insurance Office 
A new scheme for British coasting 
business is different in two essential 
features from the present scheme. In 
the first place, there is more than one 
rate, as against a flat rate in the old 
scheme, and secondly, no policies are 

issued. 

In regard to the second point the 
system adopted is that the shipown- 
ers will have power to accept coasting 
war risks on behalf of the War Risks 
Insurance office and stamp the receipt 
for the goods or the bill of lading as 
follows: 

“War risk insurance covered by the 
Government War Risks office. 

“Value to be the same as in the in- 
surance policy.” 

In regard to the warranty about 
values, this is the same as in the first 
war risk scheme. The necessary de- 
tails for the insurance together with 
the checks are to be forwarded to 
the War Risks office on the sailing of 
the steamer. All coasting voyages are 
provided for under the new scheme, 
which extends cover to merchandise, 
including live stock. 

The list of rates and voyages is a3 
follows: 


Per cent. 
No. 1.—All voyages in the area between 
a line drawn between the Clyde 
and Londonderry on the north, 
and a line drawn between the 
Bristol Channel and Dublin on 
eee en 5s Od 


No. 2.—Between ports in the above area 
and ports on the East and South 
Coasts of Ireland (south of Dub- 
lin and not west of Cork)....... 7s 


No. 3.—All other coasting voyages in 
Great Britain and Ireland not 
mentioned above .......sssseceess 10s Od 

Practically all these rates are con- 
siderably lower than those in the open 
tidrket. For instance, under the Gov- 
ernment scheme, the rate from Hull to 

London is 5s per cent. as against 10s 

per cent. in the open market; Leith 

to London is 10s per cent., as against 
15s per cent. to 208 per cent., in the 

open market, and from London to Liv- 

erpool, Manchester and Treland, 10s 

per cent., as against 20s per cent. in 
the open market. 
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New York is the largest Insurance Center 
in the World. From New York the Tip 
has radiated to all parts of the Country: 


| Read 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


We do not know where the Tip started, but we 
do know why the subscriptions are rolling in. 


It is because THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER has a 
staff of hustling reporters who know news when 
they see it and who visit the principal offices daily. 
It is because we are independent, instructive, and 
have the punch. It is because we interpret news 
intelligently. It is because we play no favorites. 


To our sections covering fire, casualty and life 
insurance we have added a marine insurance 
department. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER costs $3 a year. 
Subscribe for it and you will get the 
worth of your money many times over. 
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105 William Street New York 
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BRITISH CLAUSES FOR BUILDERS 


RISKS 
Attached to Policy per.............. 
OP Es we aiareien Seen ne ree tear 


This Insurance is also to cover all 
risks, including fire, while under con- 


struction and/or fitting out, except in 
Buildings or Workshops, but including 
materials in yards and docks of the as- 
sured, or on quays, pontoons, craft, etc., 
and all risk while in transit to and from 
the works and/or the vessel wherever 
she may be lying, also all risks of loss 
or damage through collapse of supports 
or ways from any cause whatever, and 
all risks of launching and breakage of 
the ways. 

This Insurance is also to cover all risk 
of trial trips, loaded or otherwise, as 
often as required, and all risks whilst 
proceeding to and returning from the 
trial course. 

With leave to proceed to and from 
any wet or dry docks, harbors, ways, 
cradles, and pontoons during the cur- 
rency of this policy. 

With leave to fire guns and torpedoes 
but no claim to attach hereto for loss 
of or damage to same or to ship or ma- 
chinery unless the accident results in 
the total loss of the vessel. 

In case of failure of launch, under- 
writers to bear all subsequent expenses 
incurred in completing launch. 

Average payable irrespective of per- 
centage, and without deduction of one- 
third, whether the Average be particu- 
lar or general. 

General Average and Salvage charges 
as per foreign custom, payable as per 
foreign statement, and/or per York-Ant- 
werp rules, if required; and in the event 
of Salvage, towage, or other assistance 
being rendered to the Vessel hereby in- 
sured by any Vessel belonging in part 
or in whole to the same owners, it is 
hereby agreed that the value of such 
services (without regard to the com- 
mon ownership of the Vessels) shall be 
ascertained by Arbitration in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided for under ‘“Col- 
lision Clause,” and the amount so award- 
ed, so far as applicable to the interest 
hereby insured, shall constitute a charge 
under this policy. 

In event of deviation to be held cov- 
ered at an additional premium to be 
hereafter arranged. 

To cover while building all damage 
to hull, machinery, apparel, or furniture, 
caused by settling of the stocks, or fail- 
ure or breakage of shores, blocking or 
staging, or of hoisting or other gear, 
either before or after launching and 
while fitting out. 


Full Contract Value to Be the Basis 
of the Insurance 

It is agreed that any changes of in 
terest in the steamer hereby insured 
Shall not affect the validity of this pol- 
icy. 

And it is expressly declared and 
agreed that no acts of the Insurer or 
Insured, in’ recovering, saving, or pre- 
serving the property insured shall be 
considered as a waiver or acceptance of 
abandonment. 

This Insurance also specially to cover 
loss or damage to the hull or machinery, 
through negligence of Master, Mariners, 
Engineers or pilots, or through explo- 
sions, bursting of boilers, breakage of 
shafts, or through any latent defect in 
the Machinery, or Hull, or from other 





causes, arising either on shore or other- 
wise, causing loss of or injury to the 
property hereby insured, provided such 
loss or damage has not resulted from 
vant of due diligence by the Owners of 
the Ship or any of them, or by the Man- 
ager, and to cover all risks incidental 
to steam navigation, or in graving 
docks. 
Collision Clause 


And it is further agreed that if the 
Ship hereby insured shall come into col- 
lision with any other Ship or Vessel, 
and the assured shall in consequence 
thereof become liable to pay, and shall 
pay by way of damages to any other 
person or persons any sum or sums not 
exceeding in respect of any one such 
collision the value of the Ship hereby 
Insured, we the assurers, will pay the 
assured such proportion of such sum or 
sums so paid as our subscriptions there- 
to bear to the value of the Ship hereby 
Insured. And in cases where the lia- 
bility of the Ship has been contested, 
with the consent, in writing, of a ma- 
jority of the underwriters on the hull 
and/or machinery (in amount), we will 
also pay a like proportion of the costs 
thereby incurred or paid; but when both 
Vessels are to blame, then, unless the 
liability of the owners of one or both 
of such Vessels becomes limited by law, 
claims under the Collision Clause shall 
be settled on the principle of Cross Lia- 
bilities, as if the owners of each Ves- 
sel had been compelled to pay to the 
owners of the other of such Vessels 
such one-half or other proportion of the 
latter’s damages as may have been prop- 
erly allowed in ascertaining the balance 
or sum payable by or to the assured in 
consequence of such collision. 


And it is further agreed that the prin- 
ciples involved in this clause shall apply 
to the case where both Vessels are the 
property, in part or in whole, of the 
same owners, all questions of respons- 
ibility and amount of liability as _ be- 
tween the two Ships being left to the 
decision of a single Arbitrator, if the 
parties can agree upon a single Arbi- 
trator, or failing such agreement, to the 
decision of Arbitrators, one to be ap- 
pointed by the managing owners of both 
Vessels, and one to be appointed by the 
majority in amount of Underwriters in- 
terested in each Vessel; the two Arbi- 
trators chosen to choose a third Arbi- 
trator before entering upon the refer- 
ence. The terms of the Arbitration Act 
of 1889 to apply to such reference, and 
the decision of such single, or of any 
two of such three Arbitrators, appointed 
as above, to be final and binding. 

This clause shall also extend to any 
sum which the Assured may become 
liable to pay, or shall pay for removal 
of obstructions under statutory powers, 
or injury to harbors, wharves, piers, 
stages, and similar structures, or for 
loss of life or personal injury consequent 
on such collision. 


Protection and Indemnity Clause 

It is further agreed that if the As- 
sured shall by reason of his interest in 
the insured ship become liable to pay 
and shall pay any sum or sums in re- 
spect of any responsibility, claim, de- 
mand, damages, and/or expenses arising 
from or occasioned by any of the follow- 
ing matters or things during the cur- 
rency of this policy, that is to say:— 

Loss of or damage to any other 
ship or boat or goods, merchandise, 
freight, or other things or interests, 
whatsoever on board such other ship 


or boat caused proximately or other- 
wise by the ship insured in so far 
as the same is not covered by the 
running down clause set out above. 
Loss of or damage to any goods, 
merchandise, freight or other things 
or interest whatsoever other than as 
aforesaid (not being builders’ gear 
or material or cargo on the insured 
ship) whether on board the insured 
ship or not, which may arise from 
any cause whatever. 

Loss of or damage to any harbor, 
dock (graving or otherwise), slip- 
way, gridiron, pontoon, pier, quay, 
jetty, stage, buoy, telegraph, cable, 
or other fixed or moveable thing 
whatsoever, or to any goods or 
property in or on the same, howso- 
ever. 

Any attempted or actual raising, 
removal or destruction of the wreck 
of the insured ship or the cargo 
thereof, or any neglect or failure to 
raise, remove or destroy the same. 

Any sum or sums for which the 
Assured may become liable or incur 
from causes not hereinbefore speci- 
fied, but which are absolutely or con- 
ditionally recoverable from or un- 
dertaken by the Liverpool and Lon- 
don Steamship Protection Associa- 
tion, Limited, and/or North of Eng- 
land Protecting and Indemnity As- 
sociation, but excluding loss of life 
and personal injury and matters ex- 
pressly excluded from any of the 
above clauses. 


The undersigned will pay the Assured 
such proportion of such sum or sums 
so paid, or, which may be required to in- 
demnify the Assured for such loss, as 
their respective subscriptions bear to 
the policy value of the ship hereby in- 
sured, and where the liability of the 
Assured has been contested with the 
consent in writing of a majority (in 
amount) of the Underwriters on the ship 
hereby insured, the undersigned will 
also pay a like proportion of the costs 
which the Assured shall thereby incur 
or be compelled to pay. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, this 
Policy is: 

(a) Warranted free from any claim 
arising directly or indirectly under 
Workmen's Compensation or Employers’ 
Liability Acts and any other Statutory 
or Common Law liability in respect of 
accidents to workmen. 

(b) Warranted free of capture, seiz 
ure, arrest, restraint, or detainment, and 
the consequences thereof or of any at 
tempts thereat (piracy excepted), and 
also from all consequences of hostilities 
or warlike operations whether before 
or after declaration of war. 

(c) Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused ‘by strikers, locked-out workmen 
or persons taking part in labor disturb 
ances or riots or civil commotions. 

(d) Warranted free of loss or dam- 
age caused by earthquake. 


LLOYD’S YACHT CLAUSES 

Notwithstanding anything to the 
eontrary herein contained. this _poli- 
cy is “warranted free from any claim 
fur particular average unless amount- 
ing to £20 or upwards, in respect of 
each separate accident.” No deduce 
ticn, new for old, to be made. 


No claim to attach in respect of 
metalling or repairs thereto unless di- 
rectly resulting from stranding, colli- 





sion, fire or being in contact with 
some substance other than water. 

Warranted free from all average in 
respect of damage to sails or spars 
sustained whilst racing, unless the same 
be caused by ctranding, sinking, fire 
or collision. 

The insurance also specially to cover 
loss of, or damege to hull or machin- 
ery through the negligence of master, 
mariners, engineers or pilots, or through 
explosions, ‘bursting of boilers, break- 
age of shafts or through any latent 
defect in the machinery or hull, pro- 
vided such loss or damage has not re- 
sulted from want of due diligence by 
the owner of the ship or any of them, 
or by the manager. 

And it is further agreed that if the 
ship hereby insured shall come into 
collision with any other ship or vessel, 
and the assured shall in consequence 
tiereof become liable to pay, and. shall 
pay by way of damages to any other 
person or persons any sum or sums 
not exceeding in respect of any one 
such collision the value of the ship 
hereby insured, we, the assurers, will 
pay the assured such proportion of 
three-fourths of such sum or sums so 
paid as our subscriptions hereto bear 
to the value of the ship hereby insured, 
and in cases in which the liability of 
the ship has been contested with our 
consent in writing, we, the assurers, 
Will also pay a like proportion of three- 
fourths of the costs which the assured 
sball thereby incur or be compelled to 
pay; but when ‘both vessels are to 
blame, then, unless the liability of the 
owners of one or both of such vessels 
becomes limited ‘by law, claims under 
this clause shall be settled on the prin- 
ciple of cross liabilities as if the owners 
of each vessel had been compelled to 
pay to the owners of the other of such 
vessels such one-half or other propor- 
tion of the latter’s damages as may 
have ‘been properly allowed in ascer- 
taining the ‘balance or sum payable 
by or to the assured in consequence of 
such collision. Provided always that 
this clause shall in no case extend to 
any sum which the assured may be- 
come liable to pay, or shall pay for re- 
moval of obstructions under statutory 
powers, for injury to harbors, wharves, 
piers, stages and similar structures, con- 
sequent on such collision or in respect 
cf the engagements of the insured ves- 
sel, or for losg of life or personal in- 
jury. 

In the event of accident whereby loss 
or damage may result in a claim under 
this policy, notice shall be given in 
writing to the underwriters where prac- 
ticable, and, if abroad, to the nearest 
l.loyd’s agent also, prior to gurvey, 80 
that they may appoint their own sur- 
veyor if they sc desire. 

(These clauses published by Wither- 
by & Co.) 


“ROANOKE” SALVAGE CASE 

The salvage case of the steamer 
“Roanoke” came before the British Ad 
miralty Court recently for decision. It 
appeared that the steamer was bound 
from Dundee to New York, and was 
terpedoed off the north coast of Scot- 
lard. Fortunately she managed to keep 
afloat, and was picked up by several 
naval vessels and taken into port. The 
values admitted for salvage were £95,- 
000 on the ship and £58,533 on the car- 
gc, making a total of £153,533. The total 
award given was £8,345, divided among 
the various salving vessels. 
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Richards on War Risk Insurance 
(Continued from page 32) 


Germany and Austria with whom she 
was allied, she had not renounced 
them. Efforts were made to get the 
consent of the British authorities to 
let the vessel come on with her cargo, 
but these were unsuccessful and finally 
arrangements were made to send some 
other vessel to Massawa and bring 
forward the steamer “Sturmfels” cargo. 
In the meantime it developes the cap- 
tain of the “Sturmfels” has disposed of 


What is Marine? 
What tis War Risk ? 


OFTEN HARD TO DEFINE 


“Ikaria” Case Discussed By Chairman 
of British Association of Av- 
erage Adjusters 


G. S. Lloyd Davies, chairman of the 
British Association of Average Adjust- 
ers, recently discussed the difference 


Appeal in favor of the marine under- 
writers or in other words, it has been 
held that the vessel was lost by war 
risk. 

“T understand that the case will prob- 
ably go to the House of Lords. The 
tecision of the Court of Appeal is of 
special jnterest owing to a remarkable 
judgment by Lord Justice Scrutton in 
the course of which he reviews most of 
the well-known authorities on the max- 
im of ‘causa prixima non _ remota, 
spectatur,’ and as I read his judgment, 
he was of opinion that the proximate 


ic impossible to run the paper. In 
view of the circumstances The Eastern 
Underwriter decided not to attempt to 
obtain a paper on hult insurance from 
some other source, but will print Mr. 
Rush’s paper after it has been de- 
livered. 





Seventeen New Underwriters 





During the year seventeen companies 
applied to Albany for the privilege of 
writing marine risks in New York State. 





sume of the cargo to the natives, poc- } tween a marine and a war risk, not cause of the total loss of the ‘Ikaria’ ™ g m At 
keting the cash, and advising repre- always as easy to define as might be Was the taking of the ground near the The list is as follows: ome 
sentatives of the consignees that they gupposed. Many decisions have been ar- breakwater, and was consequently a | American Insurance Company, Newark, ret 
would have to take up with his princi- yiyeq at between assured and under- loss by marine perils. Holding himself JN. J. En 
pals in Germany the question of re- writers without resort to the courts, beund, however, by the decision of the | American Steamship Owners’ Mutual op 
ccvery—an impossibility until after the pat one case has arisen of special in- Court of Appeal in Reischer v. Bor- Protection & Indemnity Association, New on 
war. Furthermore, in January 1916, a jerest that has been the subject of ju- Wick, he gave judgment in conformity York City. rm 
fire occurred on board the “Sturmfels” @jejal decision. with the rest of the Court and left it Concordia Fire Insurance Company, th 
which destroyed, as far ag we can learn, ; - a to the House of Lords, if the case Milwaukee, Wis. bi 
all of the cargo in one hold, but even Discusses Ikaria” Case went there, to recognize the judgments Dixie Fire Insurance Company, Greens- | 
today two years after the fire this can- In discussing that Mr. Davies said: of the Court of Appeal with the previ- boro, N. C. 

not be confirmed definitely. “—_ refer to the case of the ‘Ikaria’—Ley- oug decisions of that House. Firemen’s Insurance Company, Newark, 

How Will it Be Decided? land Shipping Co., Ltd. v. Norwich «phe decision in all these cases ap N. J. 

When the Italians entered the war on Union Fire Insurance Company So- pears to depend upon what was the Jefferson Insurance Company, Phila- 4 
the side of our allies, she was seized clety, Ltd. : proximate cause of the loss, and tke delphia, Pa. ° ™ 
cr requisitioned by them and finally “The short facts in this case es dicta of the various judges on this ques- Liberty Marine Insurance Company, a 
taken to Naples where her cargo was that art Ikaria was eet omg tion are somewhat bewildering, to the New York City. : ss 
discharged by the Government. Some @)Proaching | gerard her dest nat “on ordinary mind. There is, perhaps, a@ National Insurance Company, Copen- “ 
of it reached New York during 1917, "4, although sustaining considerable danger in taking a dicta from one jagen, Denmark. 
tiiree years after starting on its origi- damage, and with the fore-hold full of judgment and trying to apply it ww an- tli oc a, a, a 
nal voyage, some of it has been re- Water, remained afloat, and with assis- %ther case in which the facts are total- pany, New Brunswick, N. J ’ 
auisitioned by the Italian Government, tance arrived about 9.30 p.m. at a ly different and such as the judge had ad Mewntuline Fire oe — $! 
the rest we may learn of some day. berth in the outer harbor at Havre. iv no way in his mind when he uttered Mancd, N.H W 
Whether destroyed by fire, requisitioned ‘Extra pumping power was at once j). words.” pany, Manchester, N. £1. 
or still in storage at Naples we can- — = early next — sa ‘e- ii Insurance Company, New- 

tell at esent. he mea e, discharge of cargo commenced. ur- ark, IN. J. ; 

re pF all poner bn heir oon ing the night a gale had sprung up MR. RUSH’S PAPER North Atlantic Insurance Company, & 
o:” some settlement from the underwrit- ®"d was increasing, and at about noon The Eastern Underwriter had intend- New York City. 0 
ers, marine or war. Which is it—a the vessel was ordered away from the ed running in this issue a valuable and Northwestern National Insurance Com- 

claim or will the goods perhaps stil] erth by the authorities and she was important article on hull insurance, be- paiy, Milwaukee, Wis. “ 
i: existence reach here some day? If Moved to an anchorage inside the ing the paper on that subject which Norwegian Assurance Union, Ltd, 

a claim what proof.is there to offer and breakwater. Here she took the 2 holds was to have been read before the In- Christiania, Norway. I 
who will pay the loss, if perchance the #!d between No. 2 and the engine room surance Society of New York, of Ben- People’s National Fire Insurance Com- ! 
marine and war risk is with separate ®ve way and the ship became a total jamin Rush, president of the Insurance pany, Wilmington, Del. P 
underwriters? Three and a half years !088. Company of North America, Spanish-American Insurance Com- f 
ago the voyage started, when will it A War Risk Loss The address was to have been de- pany, Havana, Cuba. ‘ 
end? This is but a sample of what “The case has been decided in the livered on Tuesday of this week, but Union Insurance Company of Canton, ' 


we have to meet today. 


Commercial Court and by the Court of 


the meeting was postponed, and so it 


Ltd., Hong Kong, China. 
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111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LOBE AND RUTG 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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>. C. JAMESON, 
President. 


LYMAN CANDEE, 
Vice-President. 


W. H. PAULISON, 
Vice-President. 


Cash Capital - - 





$ 700,000.00 
Assets January Ist, 1917 13,790,133.26 


Surplus to Policyholders 6,950,190.55 


J. H. MULVEHILL, 


Secretary. 


W. L. LINDSAY, 
Secretary. 


A. H. WITTHOHN, 
Asst. Secy. 


J. D. LESTER, 
Asst. Secy. 
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Up In Marine Offices 


— == = | 


Little Stories Picked 











A. A. Raven Seriously Ill 
A. A. Raven, for years president of the 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
end now chairman of its board of di- 
rectors, is seriously ill at his home in 
brooklyn. He recently underwent an 
operation. For years Mr. Raven was 
one of the most picturesque figures in 
marine insurance, and the success of 
the Atlantic Mutual is largely due to 
bis work and genius. 
cs aa k 


Thatcher an Army Captain 

Archibald, G. Thatcher, one of the 

most distinguished of the admiralty 

lawyers, and spokesman for marine in- 

surance upon many occasions, is now 

a captain in the Army and has been 
stationed at Yaphank. 
al * 


$500,000 Hull Limit 
The American market on a hull is 
$500,000 in forty-four companies. This 
was the situation on January 20. 
* * * 
For Years with Board of Education 
William G. Willcox, of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, was until recently chairman 
of the New York Board of Education. 
+ ok ca 
“Jim” Corbett Once an Insurance Clerk 
James J. Corbett, former champion 
heavyweight pugilist of the world, and 
now an actor and newspaper writer, was 
at one time a clerk in an insurance of- 
fice under J. B. Levison, now president 
of the Firemen’s Fund. The company 
was the Anglo-Nevada. 
* * + 
The Great Lakes 
What is going to happen on the 
Great Lakes when all the good ships 
are taken away and nothing but tubs 
#re left? This is a situation discussed 
constantly among marine underwriters. 
With so many of the good ships gone 
how are the grain shipments to be 
moved? 
a a a 
No Telephones 
There isn’t a télephone in the Atlan 
tic Mutual Insurance Co.’s office. The 
report that there are no typewriters but 
that everybody writes with a quill pen 
is a fake. In some of the British offices, 
however, they do use quill pens just as 
they did a century ago. And, at that, 
there’s nothing the matter with a quill 
pen. 
* + a 
Sailing Vessels too Slow 
The Germans aren’t sinking any 
American sailing vessels for the simple 
reason that Uncle Sam does not permit 
sailing vessels to cross the ocean. At 
the beginning of the submarine cam- 
paign of ruthlessness on the high seas, 
the Germans made a score of about 
seven out of ten. 
AL a * 
Take Cover for Round Trip 
Among other means resulting from 
the war by which the marine broker 
has profited is the practice adopted by 
shipowners and shippers of taking cov- 
erage for a round trip instead of one 
way anticipating an advance in rate. 
* * + 
Certificates Should Show Rates 
A fire broker told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week that he had writ- 
‘en the Insurance Department of the 
Siate of New York suggesting that 
legislation be enacted to force all ma- 
rine underwriting offices issuing certi- 
licates of marine insurance to show 
thereon the rate charged for the cov- 
erage. He also stated that he had had 
Serious difficulty with one of his clients 
who had heard of another shipper hav- 


ing been overcharged for a marine cer- 
tificate by his broker. 

When tke above was mentioned to 
several marine underwriters, they 
upanimousiy said that there was no sub- 
slantial reason why the rates should 
net be shown on the certificates and 
that considerable evil had _ resulted 
from their absence having been mis- 
used by some brokers. They went fur- 
ther and said that they would be will- 
ing to publish their rates on certifi- 
cates if all other offices did likewise. 

ee # 
Time Worth $1 per Minute 

The practice of settling marine 
losses by committees has some disad- 
vantages, the principal one being the 
time consumed. After having con- 
ferred for some sixty hours at various 
times, a member of one such com- 
mittee stated that he reckoned his 
time as being worth $1 per minute and, 
therefore, he had lost personally $3,- 
600, or a good portion of the amount 
cf the loss. There were five members 
oi the committee. At their next meet- 
ing their statistically inclined member 
was twenty-one minutes late. He was 
a good loser, however, and really laid 
the eighty-four dollars on the table. 

a a a 


Did not Talk too Little 

Another committee meeting story that 
ig going the rounds has as its central 
figure one of our marine underwriters 
v.ho enjoys the reputation of being ra- 
ther loquatious. ‘The deliberations of 
this particular committee had reached 
the point of being exasperating. Final- 
ly an agreement was reached when a 
wire was received by the aforestated 
nember from his company president 
asking that no action be taken until 
further advices from him. Several 
days later the objections of the com- 
pany president were overcome and the 
agreement went through as originally 
framed. Shortly thereafter, in an ex- 
change of correspondence, one of the 
other committee members stated that 
te hoped the president was duly ap 
preciative of the indulgence of the 
committee and that his New York rep 
resentative had not let him overlook 
the fact. The latter replied, “I have 
been accused of talking too much, but 
rever too little.” 

- 2 ~ 


The Hudson Maru 


When the “Hudson Maru” put in at 
Pernambuco, carrying refugees from 
ships sunk by a German raider, the 
Japanese crew refused to go to New 
York in her unless each was paid $250. 
They got the money. 

a + * 
Cornering the Market 

Some of the most interesting stories 
being told on the Street are those in 
reference to tieing up the market on 
a specific ship. A broker learning that 
a ship is to sail from this port in 
about six weeks, gets a provisional 
binder covering the approximate maxi 
tum insurance. Other brokers seek 
sng cover later find the market full. 
If the broker holding the provisional 
binder has a favorable rate, he can 
use his advantage along many lines. 
There have been instances where such 
brokers, unable to get the business of 
a particular shipper, have gone to him 
when he was embarrassed for marine 
cover on one of his shipments because 
of the cornered market, and offered 
him his insurance at the low rates they 
obtained through the binder issued 
some weeks before in consideration of 
his regular business. 


RE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Russia Had Nine in 1915 and Scan- 
dinavian Companies Had 
Twenty-six 
At the end of 1915 there were in ail 
143 companies in Europe transacting 
purely or essentially re-insurance busi- 
ness, and 58 of these were in Germany 
and Austria. The German Government 
assisted the re-insurance companies by 
publishing statistics and general in- 
formation with regard to re-insurances 
in Germany and all the world over, thus 
permitting the German _ re-insurance 
companies to have before them ready- 
made statistics to enlighten them as to 
the character and quality of business 
obtainable anywhere in the world. Re- 
insurance is not so easy a business as 
would appear at first sight, but it is a 
class of business which can be made 
very profitable, and the Germans have 
been able to make it so by skill, knowl- 
ecge and finance. The oldest German 
re-insurance company is the Neue 
Funfste of Hamburg, which was es- 
tablished as long ago as 1842, but by 
far the most important German marine 
insurance company is, or, rather, was, 
the Munich Re-insurance Co., of Munich. 
This Company was established in 1880, 
and had a capital of 20,000,000 marks, 
of which 5,000,000 marks was paid up. 
This Company was highly successful, 
and had branches and every kind of 
ramifications all over the world. It is 
surprising that in spite of the large in- 
crease in the amount of American busi- 
ness written by American companies 
since the war there should be so little 
attention paid to re-insurance. This 
apathy toward re-insurance is also com- 
mon to British underwriters. Not so 
on the Continent, however. To give but 
one instance: At the end of 1915 Russia 
had nine re-insurance companies, and 
the Scandinavian countries had 26. In 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal there 
were very few. New re-insurance com- 
panies have been established since 1915 
in most of the Allied countries. In 
France three new companies have been 

established and in Russia two. 


HIDES DAMAGED BY ORE 


A Mersey Dock Case—Court Decides 
that Master Pier Porters Are 
Responsible 


London, Jan. 8.-A steamer arrived 
in the Mersey Docks with a cargo which 
included a large quantity of copper bar- 
illa in the form of powdered ore, which 
was in bags. In unloading some of the 
bags broke, and the ore was left on the 
quay. About two weeks later another 
ship arrived with a cargo of ox-hides for 
the Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co. The 
hides, which were wet and salted, were 
placed on the quay, and were damaged 
by the ore which still remained there. 
Damages were claimed against the 
Docks and Harbor Board for breach of 
warranty and negligence. In the King’s 
Bench division the jury found that the 
quay was not in a fit state to receive the 
hides, and that the board had been guilty 
of negligence. 

For the board it was contended that 
the negligence was on the part of the 
master porters, who were duly licensed 
by the board to act as porters in the 
docks. 

Mr. Justice MeCardie was of opinion 
that there was ample evidence to sup 
port the finding of .the jury. There was 
an implied warranty that the quay was 
in a fit condition to receive the goods, 
and the board’s arrangement with the 
master porters did not relieve them 
from their obligation in this matter. 


HALIFAX LOSSES 
The marine insurance companies will 
pay the Halifax losses. There has been 
considerable discussion regarding the 
explosion feature of the loss, but the 
companies will not stand on technical- 
ities. 


SUB-MARINE BOAT CORPORATION 
Builder’s Risk Insurance Ordered Day 
to Day Then Canceled When 
Completed 
With reference to the plant of the 
Sub-Marine Boat Corporation, Port 
Newark Terminal, a leading agent 
bound as a builder’s risk several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of insurance, 
covering specifically on various build- 
ings and the lumber on the premises. 
Insurance was ordered from day to 
day. As a@ load of pilings or cappings 
was delivered, the insurance for the 
full amount was effected in favor of 
the Lackawanna Bridge Company & 
Sub-Marine Boat Corporation, agents 
four the United States Emergency Fleet 

Corporation. 

Before the buildings were completed, 
the insurance was cancelled, the as- 
sumption being that the Government 
had taken over the work. The Newark 
pliant, which is located at the Port 
Newark Terminal, is one of the larg- 
est shipbuilding plants in the country 
and will employ, when in complete 
operation, fifteen thousand hands. The 
rivet for the first steel fabricated ship 
was driven in December. A copy of 
the policy form had nothing of par- 
ticular interest as it was simply a 
builder’s risk, being specific on each 
building. 


LLOYDS RUNNING DOWN CLAUSE 

And it is further agreed that if the 
hip herepy insured shall come into 
collision with any other ship or vessel, 
and the agsured shall in consequence 
thereof become Hable to pay and shall 
pay by way of damages to any other 
person or persons any sum or sums 
not exceeding in respect of any one 
such collision the value of the ship 
hereby insured, this company will pay 
ihe assured such proportion of three- 
fourths of such sum or sums so paid 
as our subscriptions hereto bear to the 
value of the ship hereby insured, and 
in cases in which the liability of the 
ship has been contested, or proceed- 
ings have been taken to limit liability, 
with the consent in writing of this 
company, the company will also pay a 
like proportion of three-fourths of the 
costs which the assured shall thereby 
incur or be compelled to pay; but 
when both vessels are to blame, then, 
unless the liability of the owners of 
ene or both of such vessels becomes 
limited by law, claims under this clause 
shall be settled on the principle of 
cross liabilities as if the owners of 
each vessel had been compelled to pay 
to the ownerg of the other of such 
vessels such one-half or other propor- 
tion of the latter’s damages as may have 
been properly allowed in ascertaining 
the balance or sum payable by or to 


the assured in consequence of such 
collision, 
Provided always that this clause 


shall in no case extend to any sum 
which the assured may become liable 
to pay, or shall pay for removal of ob 
structions under statutory powers, for 
injury to harbors, wharves, piers, stages 
and similar structures, consequent on 
such collision, or in respect of the 
cargo or engagements of the insured 
vessel, or for loss of life or personal 
injury. 

(This clause furnished The Eastern 
Underwriter by Witherby & Co.) 


NEW COMPANY AT BILBAO 

There has just been registered at 
Bilbao, under the title of Consorcio 
Espanol de Aseguradores, an insurance 
company with a capital of seventeen 
million pesetas, whose principal busi- 
ness will be devoted to maritime in- 
surance. 
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A Shipping Editor’s View of Marine Insurance 


By R. de TANKERVILLE 








Marine insurance, as most other in- 
stitutions of the present day, had its 
origin in a practice of the Greeks, which 
consisted in making a loan’on a ship 
or cargo, which was not to be repaid 
it either were lost, but bore a high 
rate of interest if the voyage turned 
out advantageously, in order to com- 
pensate the lender for the risk which 
he incurred. This custom has since 
evolved into the present system of mari 


time loans known as “bottomry” and 
“vespondentia.” 
But marine insurance, as such, that 


is to say, the payment of a specific 
premium to cover the risk of a possi- 
bie loss arising out of a casualty due 
to the act of the marine element, can- 
not claim a higher antiquity than the 
year 1300 A. D., when the insurance 
cf marine risks became a distinct busi- 
ress from that of loans on freight. 
In 1601, the English Parliament creat- 
ed a commission to decide disputes 


under contracts of marine insurance, 
but inasmuch as the business was 
conducted solely by private’ persons 


acting independently, there was a cer 
tain amount of gamble in the covering 
of marine risks which made the _ in- 
surance contract at times of doubtful 
value to the assured, while the keen- 
ness of competition led the assurers 
to assume liabilities in excess of their 
financial resources, 
Beginning of Lloyds 

In time this led those who made it 
their business to accept marine risks 
to meet at fixed hours, when shipown- 


ers and mercnants could negotiate 
with them the terms of contract and 
the rate of premium for the particu- 
lar voyage involved. Toward the end 
of the 17th century these meetings 
were held at the coffee house of 
Lioyd’s in London and the’ simple 


practice of those days led in time to 
the complicated system of transacting 
marine insurance business today. The 
underwriters together evolved rules of 
practice and adopted means of ascer- 
taining with a certain degree of ac- 
curacy the rate of premium to govern 
in given cases; but for generations to 
come they continued to insure sever- 
ally, without common responsibility, 
so that eventually the name of Lloyd's 
became synonymous throughout the 
commercial world with the ‘business 
of marine insurance. In England the 
name of Lloyd’s remains associated 
with the insurance exchange, conduct- 
ed by private underwriters, which 
sprang out of the meetings held at the 
coffee house of the same name. But 
in other countries it had been freely 
adopted by insurance and maritime in- 


s‘itutions—although the business of 
Lioyd’s of London is not confined to 
niarine insurance—while in the United 


States the name of Lloyd’s has been 
adopted by associations of private and 
‘ndividual underwriters, as distinguish- 
ed from insurance corporations, wheth- 
er in marine or any other class of in- 
surance. 
Local Difficulties 

In this .connection, the fact should 
not be lost sight of that England at 
that time possessed an immense mer- 
cantile marine and the premium income 
cf English individual underwriters and 
companies was such that they could 
easily withstand the severe incursions 
ujyon English trade inflicted by French 
and Spanish privateers. The merchant 
marine of America on the contrary 
was—though much smaller in size— 
rather in excess of the needs of the 
country for its import and export traf- 


fic, with the result that American ship- 


owners sought the more hazardous 
trades, i. e., those in which a fortune 
could quickly be made if one were 
lucky enough to avoid capture at the 


hands of any of the belligerents. This 
characteristic of American marine busi- 
ness lasted throughout the Napoleonic 


era and was the cause of the decay 
vhich set in the ‘business, because 
claims mounted so high that under- 


were constrain- 
warranties un- 


self-defence 
ed to extend the list of 
{il almost any insurable contingency 
save the Act of God was excluded; 
while on the other hand there was but 
little business of a peaceful character 
that could be attracted to offset the 
tosses due to war. This in time led 
leading American underwriters to de- 
velop their fire business at the expense 
of the marine department. 
New Spirit in the 40’s 

Following the abolition of the navi- 
pition acts of England in the 40’s the 
fine ships of America began to seek 
charters for voyages to English ports 
and marine insurance again took a 
spurt, with the remarkable develop- 
ment of the merchant marine. But 
for some reason, due perhaps to the 
absence of a classification registry, 
such as the English underwriters pos- 
sessed, or perhaps due to failure to 
exclude the risks of capture and seizure 
from the policies, marine underwrit- 
ing was not a success in this country 
and the only companies that could 
stand the storm of the depressions 
which occurred with such painful reg- 
ularity in the early economic history 
of the nation, were those which de- 
rived a large income from _ other 
sources than marine premiums. Thus, 
according to the records of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, that 
institution during the first ten years 
of foreign wars was left with only 9 
per cent. out of six millions received 
in premiums to cover expenses, while 
during the twenty years from 1842 to 
1862 the marine premiums were $5,957,- 
630, but the losses left only 15 per 
cent, to cover expenses. 

Iron vs. Wooden Ships 

‘Reference has been made above to 
the absence of a classification registry 
in America, such as was possessed by 
the English underwriters for the auto- 
matic rating of vessels offered for in- 
surance or the cargoes carried by them. 
This had serious consequences, inas- 
riuch as following the introduction of 
iron into shipbuilding, cargoes ‘by Brit- 
ish iron vessels were insured at an av- 
erage premium perhaps not exceeding 
2 per cent., while an extra premium of 
from % to % of 1 per cent. was de- 
manded for cargoes by the wooden 
vessels of American registry. The 
consequence of this was that in order 
to attract business, American under- 
writers began cutting the London rate 
on cargoes carried by wooden ships 
with disastrous results to themselves, 
as indeed has been the case with ev- 
ery attempt to secwre business in ma- 
rine insurance by trimming the _ pre- 
mium to attract the customer, instead 
of ‘basing it upon such known factors 
as are available, remembering always 
that marine insurance losses seldom 
accrue out of some huge disaster 
like the sinking of the “Titanic’’—buf 
are made up of a multitude of trifling 
accidents to which no newspaper ever 
accords more than a few lines at the 
utmost. In fact, nothing could be more 
prosaic than the daily statement of 


writers in 


claims presented to a marine adjuster. 


Matters were in all conscience bad 
enough in this country as far as ma- 
rine underwriting went, when the Civil 
War came and following it the period 
of intensive development of the coun- 
tiv’s resources, which began at first 
with capital borrowed from Europe. It 
was natural under the circumstances 
that foreign capitalists should prefer 
the indemnity of an insurance institu- 
tion of their own land and a time act- 


ually came to pass when cargoes 
afloat could not be sold as high as 
others of the same kind in the Euro- 


pean trade marts if insured in America. 
This virtually restricted American ma- 
rine insurance business to the domestic 
traffic along our coasts, while the bulk 
of our exports was insured by the agen- 
cies of foreign companies having agen- 
cies in America, the vessels themselves 
being all foreign. 
Decadence and Renascence of Marine 
Underwriting 

Most unfortunate of all was the fail- 
ure of the American insurance mar- 
ket early in its history to provide re- 
insurance facilities, the consequence 
being that even in the case of hulls 
insured in this country—such ag coast- 
wise steamers—all the re-insurances 
were placed with Lloyd’s in London. 
In fact, on the eve of the war, Eng- 


lish underwriters—both the companies 
and Lloyd’s—controlled about 85 per 
cent. of the marine insurance market 


cf New York, directly or by means of 
re-insurances, most of the older Amer- 
ican institutions having withdrawn 
from the market after sustaining severe 
losses. This virtual monopoly of the 
American market was not at all times 
unresisted, ‘because on several occa- 
sions underwriting offices induced fire 
companies with old marine charters to 
accept marine risks and on at least one 
occasion a few years ago they succeed- 
ed in winning all the Great Lakes busi- 
ress away from London, but as usual 
this was done by cutting premiums al- 
ready ‘barely adequate and a loss was 
sustained in most cases. 

The neutral position of this country 


when the war broke out in Europe 
brought it an immense traffic with 
iuropean ports located conveniently 


for the transhipment of goods eventu- 
aliy destined to the Central Powers. 
No insurance on such merchandise 
could be obtained in London under the 
restrictions imposed iby the Trading- 
With-the-Enemy Act and thus it be- 
came necessary for shippers to obtain 
insurance elsewhere. ‘Spurred to ac- 
tion by the urgency of the need, the 
New York brokers rose to the occa- 
sion and scoured the country for com- 
panies with charters allowing them to 
enter or re-enter the marine field, the 
attraction being in most cases the 
tempting rates offered, not for strictly 
marine business, but to cover the war- 
ranty known as the f. c. and s. clause; 
in other words, the war risk contingen- 
cy. With-the Government acting as a 
stabilizer of the market by means of 
its fixed tariff, there was every induce- 
ment to indulge in that mild form of 
gambling which is at the bottom of 
every insurance contract. 

The results have been disappointing 
in some cases and highly encouraging 
in others. For one thing the market 
las been so broadened that London to- 
day probably does not control more 
ihat 35 per cent. of the New York 
business, American offices having the 
balance of 65 per eent. as their share. 
What is more important, the business 
of marine insurance has lost its mys- 


tery and is no longer the sealed book 
that it was to the American insurance 
community, with the result that there 
is every prospect that the business 
Which has come to American under- 
writers as a result of the war will be 
retained by them when the war ends. 
Re-Insurance the By-Problem 
Unfortunately nothing has ag _ yet 
been done on a broad scale to take 
care of re-insurances. There is dan- 
ger that some newcomers in the field 
have been overconfident in their as- 
sumptions of risks, forgetting what ev- 
ery underwriter should knéw, namely, 
that a total loss on good-sized line is 
preferable to a multitude of small 
losses which entail much extra expense 
in addition to an equal liability. Be- 
fore the war a large amount of re- 
insurance business, chiefly from Con- 
t*nental companies, was carried by 
German companies at great profit to : 
themselves. But London controlled the 
bulk of re-insurances and does still to- 
Coy. It is imperative to the future of 
American marine underwriting that 
steps be taken to remedy this deficien 
cy if this nation is to possess a strong 
rerchant marine backed by the neces- 
sary insurance facilities. 








FAULTY CONSTRUCTION CLAIMS 





Owners Want to Collect When Vessel ; 
Building is Abandoned in 
Shipyards 
In discussing claims arising from the : 
faulty construction of auxiliary sailing 
vessels built at some of the shipyards 


recently laid down in this country % 
“Shipping” says in a recent issue: 
“In this connection it is interesting 
to note that several vessels built at a 
southern shipyard have had to aban- 
don their voyages and we understand 
that heavy claims are to be made by 
the owners under the policies. It is 
evident that the system of building ves- 
sels in a hurry out of unseasoned tim- 
ber is not giving satisfaction, and it is 
time that underwriters insisted upon a 
more rigid inspection of these ships 
than has been the case heretofore. 
There are complaints that it is alto- 
gether too easy for shipbuilders now- 
adays to secure high classification rat- 
ings for badly built wooden ships and 
unless the classification registry in- 
volved manages to set its house in 
order, it may have to undergo a thor- 
ovgh re-organization if faith is to be 
placed in its surveys. The other alter- 
native, that of discriminating against 
all recently-built sailing vessels, would 
be very unfair to the owners of well- 








Five of the Elements to Be Considered 
in Determining the 
Amount 

The following elements are to be 
considered in determining the amount 
of a salvage award: (1) The labor of 
the salvor in rendering the salve serv- 
ice. (2) The promptitude, persistence, 
skill and energy displayed in saving 
the property. (3) The value of the 
property employed by the salvors in 
rendering the service, and the danger 
to which it was exposed. (4) The risk 
incurred by the salvors. (5) The de- 
gree of danger from which the vessel 
and cargo were rescued, and the value 
of the property.—Livietta, 242 Federal 
Keporter, 195. 
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That little fleet of crude sailing ships that left Thebes about 4000 B. C. to trade with the merchants 
of Punt is the first record we have of a water journey in the interests of foreign trade. 

And marine insurance is indirectly a development of this all but forgotten voyage of antiquity, 
although our earliest record of marine insurance is dated about 5000 years. 

Marine Insurance in America did not assume the proportions of a serious business until the organi- 
zation of the North America in 1792 and its incorporation two years later. This event marked the 
wane of individual underwriting. The North America has ever since been closely associated with 





the development of American and International shipping—and as a result of 125 years continuous 
service it is today offering shippers and owners a service that is almost unique in its completeness. 
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Platt & Farnum, 27 William Street New York George L. McCurdy, Chicago. W. Richardson & Son. . Chicago 
Jones & Whitlock, 1 Liberty Street New York BeU, SRE GUE oc civ cccsscdcesocena Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Charles H. Reeves ........cccccced Baltimore, Md. J. C. Johnston, 325 Sansome Street ..... San Francisco 
James Stuart Lowry ............. Baltimore, Md. ee al as nee welnaad San Francisco, Cal. 
Marshall J. Smith & Co. Ltd. ..... New Orleans, La. Pr. DD. Bereta & Go. 2. cccccccccccs . St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Hampson & Son, Ltd. ....... Montreal, Can. SND on bcs abcde <tsdewevaas Hartford, Conn. 











